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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH? 


JAMES FLEMING HOSIC 
Chicago Normal College 


On the occasion of the tenth annual convention the members 
of the Council meet to celebrate progress and plan for the future. 
The record covers a short period but one of intense activity. 
Nine years have witnessed far-reaching changes in education and 
the establishment of new traditions with which all the workers in 
our field should be thoroughly familiar. 


THE BEGINNINGS 


The National Council had its beginning in the midst of the 
storm and stress of the controversy over college entrance require- 
ments and the freedom of the high school. At the Boston meeting 
of the National Education Association in July, 1910, a resolution 
was passed by those present at the English Round Table of the 
Secondary Department requesting the chairman of that depart- 
ment to appoint a committee on college entrance requirements in 
English and to instruct this committee to make protest to the 
College Entrance Examination Board with regard to the require- 
ments that the Board had set up. These requirements were, as 
everyone knows, defined in the first instance by the so-called 
National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in 

t President’s address, delivered before the Council, November 26, 1920. 
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English, but they were made the basis of an examination admin- 
istered by the College Entrance Board. The resolution was 
moved by the late Theodore C. Mitchill, of New York City, who 
shared with his colleagues at that time the feeling of discontent 
aroused by the burden, not only of college entrance examinations, 
but also those imposed by the regents of the state of New York 
and other educational authorities. 

The chairman of the English Round Table, Mr. Edwin L 
Miller, of Detroit, saw fit to choose a chairman for the new com- 
mittee from among his associates in the Middle West. He prevailed 
upon the present speaker to take up the work of the committee, 
with the understanding that a constructive study of the prob- 
lems of high-school English was to be undertaken, not merely 
a protest to a college board; this after the full support of the 
National Education Association had been promised by its president, 
the late Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. 

The committee was organized and sent out a questionnaire 
inviting opinions on the influence of the college entrance require- 
ments and examinations as they were being administered. It 
soon became apparent that the English teachers of the country 
were eager for reform and were in need of a clearing-house to give 
unity to their activities. Hence, at the meeting of the English 
Round Table of the National Education Association at San Fran- 
cisco in July, 1911, the following resolution was introduced: 

Resolved, That the English Round Table of the National Education 


Association requests the Committee on College Entrance Requirements in 
English to organize a National Council of Teachers of English. 


After a considerable discussion this resolution was passed. It was 
understood that the new organization, although independent, 
would work in sympathetic co-operation with the National Educa 
tion Association. 

In accordance with the resolution, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on English Requirements, after securing from state super- 
intendents and other educational authorities a list of about four 
hundred leading English teachers in different parts of the United 
States, sent out the following notice: 
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THE CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Cuicaco, Ittrnors, November 5, 1911 


DEAR FELLOW-TEACHER: 


The English Round Table of the National Education Association, at its 
recent meeting in San Francisco, passed a resolution, calling upon the Com- 
mittee on College Entrance Requirements, which was appointed at Boston 
the year before, to organize a National Council of Teachers of English. The 
intention was to create a representative body, which could reflect and render 
effective the will of the various local associations and of individual teachers, 
and, by securing concert of action, greatly improve the conditions surrounding 
English work. In accordance with the resolution mentioned above, a meeting 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, to be held in Chicago, Decem- 
ber r and 2, rgo11, is hereby called. Four sessions are arranged for, the first 
to begin at 10:00 o’clock, Friday, December 1, and the last ending at noon 
on Saturday. The time chosen, it will be noted, is the Thanksgiving recess. 

The headquarters of the Council will be the Great Northern Hotel, 
corner of Jackson Boulevard and Dearborn Street. Reservations should be 
made at once. See schedule enclosed. 

This invitation is being sent to leading teachers in each state. All associa- 
tions of English teachers are urged to send representatives, one for each 
hundred members. No public announcement will be made. Will you, my 
fellow-worker, lend a hand? Please reply, saying that you will attend. Get 
your association to send delegates. Send the names of persons who ought to 
be invited. At least send a message to be read at the meeting. But come if 
possible. 

Faithfully yours, 


James FLEMING Hosic 
Chairman of the Committee 


PROGRAM 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER FIRST 


10:00 A.M. in L 38 


The Purpose of the Council. The chairman of the Round Table Committee 

Possibilities of the Work of the Council. Proressor Epwin Lewis, Lewis 
Institute, Chicago, and others. 

The Need of Improvement in the Conditions Surrounding the Teaching of 
Composition. Professor Epwin M. Hopkins, University of Kansas, 
chairman of a committee of investigation appointed by the Modern 
Language Association. 

Discussion. 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER FIRST 


1:30 P.M. in L 38 


The English Course in the American High School. 

1. A report of progress, by the chairman of the committee on college 
entrance requirements, appointed by the English Round Table of the 
National Education Association. 

2. A New England View, by Mr. Cuartes S. THomas, Newtonville, 
Massachusetts. 

3. A New York View, by a speaker to be announced. 

4. Some Impressions of an Itinerant, by Miss Emma Breck, Oakland, 

California. 
. A Plan of Organization of High School English, by Mrs. HENRY 
Hutst, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


wr 


6. Discussion. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER FIRST 
6:30 P.M. in the Chicago Room 
Banquet. Plates, one dollar and fifty cents. 
Address: Possibilities of Co-operation in Teaching, Doctor ELLA FLAGG 
YOUNG, Superintendent of Chicago Schools. 
What Problems Should the Council First Attempt to Solve? A series of 
three-minute talks. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER SECOND 
g:00 A.M. in L 38 
Business Session. Permanent organization of the Council. 
The Educational Work of the Drama League of America, Mrs. A. STARR 
Best, President, Evanston, Illinois. 


About fifty persons answered the call. These, together with 
those who sent messages by mail, were found to represent twenty 
two states. A constitution was adopted, officers elected, and thus, 
in the small banquet-room of the Great Northern Hotel in Chicago 
December 2, 1911, the National Council was founded. 

The chairman of the first meeting, Professor Fred N. Scott, of 
the University of Michigan, was elected president for the ensuing 
year, and to his constant interest and wise counsel the success of 
the organization is largely due. Hardly less valuable were the 
services in those early days of Mr. John M. Clapp, always fertile 
in new ideas and always full of confidence in the future of the 
movement; Mrs. Cornelia Steketee Hulst, ready with words of 
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appreciation and encouragement; Miss Emma Breck, whose 
vision of the larger possibilities of the English course widened all 
horizons; Mr. E. H. K. McComb, full of practical good sense; 
Mr. Allan Abbot and Mr. B. A. Heydrick, who were never called 
upon in vain for definite contributions; and Professor Edwin M. 
Hopkins, who has kept his word that he would stay by this thing 
as long as there was any of it left. The list of loyal supporters 
of the Council is a long one. It is possible to name only a very 
small fraction of their number. 
FEATURES 

One of the earliest decisions with regard to the policy of the 
National Council was that it should have a relatively permanent 
home. ‘The attendance on the part of Chicago teachers has never 
been noticeably large. The Council has retained its representa- 
tive character. It has at the same time enjoyed something of the 
sense of stability which comes from having the same headquarters 
year after year. Meetings have been held, however, in both New 
York City and Boston, and it was voted by the Board of Directors 
at the Boston meeting that hereafter only two meetings out of 
three should be held in Chicago. In addition to the annual meet- 
ings held during the Thanksgiving recess the Council has regularly 
presented programs at the summer and winter meetings of the 
National Education Association. In this way not only has the 
Council brought its activities within the reach of English teachers 
who could not take the long journey to headquarters, but it has 
kept in close touch with administrators and supervisors, upon 
whom changes in educational procedure ultimately depend. 
Especially valuable have been the programs in connection with 
the Department of Superintendence in Philadelphia, Richmond, 
Cincinnati, Kansas City, Detroit, Chicago, and Cleveland. 

Unlike most educational societies, which are conducted on the 
plan of the town meeting, the Council adopted corporation man- 
agement. Its board of thirty directors, ten of whom were elected 
each year, was invested with the responsibility of electing officers 
and conducting the business of the association. The precedent 
was established that the members of the Board should represent 
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a wide range of distribution, both as regards geography and educa- 
tional position. It was understood, also, that ordinarily directors 
were not eligible to re-election. In this way the Council attained 
to efficiency in its management and at the same time provided for 
the constant introduction of new blood. Recently, by placing the 
choice of the majority of the Board of Directors in the hands of 
its affiliated local associations, the Council has attained to genuine 
representative democracy. 

Within a month after the first meeting of the Council the 
English Journal appeared. It was founded under the guidance of 
the late Newman Miller, of the University of Chicago Press, who 
took a most sympathetic interest in its success. As the organ of 
the National Council, it has reflected all the activities not only of 
the Council itself but of all its related organizations and has thus 
served as a genuine expression of public opinion in the field of 
English teaching. It has, moreover, been a stimulating force in 
the development of societies of English teachers in cities, states, 
and districts. More than fifty such organizations are flourishing 
at the present time. 

No aspect of the work of the National Council has been more 
notable than the reports of its committees. More than a score of 
these have been from time to time appointed and the reports of 
several of them have been far reaching in their influences. Such, 
for example, are the reports on Labor and Cost of English Teaching, 
on Equipment for English Teaching, on Articulation of the Course 
in English in the Elementary Schools with the Course in English 
in the High Schools, on Home Reading, Grammatical Nomen- 
clature, American Speech, Economy of Time in English Teaching, 
and the Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools. The 
last was issued as a bulletin by the Bureau of Education in 1917 
and has been widely distributed. High-school courses of study in 
English in the various states and large cities are now commonly 
based upon it. 

The report on Reorganization serves to illustrate the spirit of 
co-operation which the Council has sought to foster. Among the 
active committees of the National Education Association in 1911 
was the Committee on the Articulation of School and College. 
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This committee was merged into a committee on the high-school 
course; and when the National Council of Teachers of English 
was asked to join forces with the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of the High-School Course it gladly did so, and thus made 
possible a single unified effort on the part of all who were inter- 
ested. Similarly, when the opportunity offered to combine with 
its activities those of certain committees of various public-speaking 
societies, the Council again responded. Thus it has sought 
always union and co-operation and avoided division. 


THE PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


The Council has an honorable history and has attained to a 
good reputation. It must, however, not rest upon its laurels. 
There is an abundance of work pressing to be done. There is, 
first of all, the problem of aims. What is English? Upon a clear 
and definite answer to that question depend the aims of English 
teaching, and hence the Council must find the answer. May Il 
suggest, in the first place, that English means competence in the 
use of the vernacular for the purposes of everyday life? Those 
who know English can think clearly and effectively. They have 
learned how to use their minds. They read intelligently. This 
means not only understanding what the author meant to say, but 
also something of the value of it. In our democracy responsible 
thinking and adequate reading are indispensable. How else can 
the mass of news and opinion circulating among us be sifted and 
weighed? The ‘‘Undefended Gate,’ of which Professor Scott 
spoke so searchingly in November, 1913, is still undefended, and 
lets in intruders as dangerous as ever. He who is a master of 
English can, moreover, speak, not perhaps to a large audience, but 
at any rate to his companions and his neighbors. He can speak 
so that his meaning is unmistakable, so that it is received without 
undue effort, and so that it is conveyed agreeably. And finally, 
he can also write letters—perhaps now and then a brief article 
also—with the same qualities. 

In the second place, he who has learned English has acquired a 
body of general information to which every American is entitled. 
He knows who has written books worth reading, something of 
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what many of the most important of these books are about, what 
magazines to select—-he has, in short, the equipment necessary to 
enable him to make reasonably effective use of print and to share 
with his neighbors his experiences with writers old and new 
This is a modest claim not intended to magnify the importance of 
Thackeray over Edison, or to assume that students in the high 
school or college are to become specialists in belles-lettres. 

This suggests also that English should provide a means of pure 
and true enjoyment, not of artistic technique, but of the direct 
appeal of story, play, and verse. If a knowledge of technique be 
sought it will not be for its own sake, but as a means to a larger 
end, namely, to arrive at the author’s meaning or perhaps to judge 
the value of his contribution. 

Not least in importance is the thought that English means also 
a source of ideas and ideals. It is what an author says, not pri- 
marily how he says it, that appeals to the ordinary reader, even 
the ordinary student in high school or college. It is, of course, 
essential that ideas should be given an appealing form. They 
should come to the reader with force, but speaking generally, it is 
the ideas and not their form which make the book worth while. 

Too generally has this been underemphasized in school and 
college teaching. Time has been wasted on technique which 
should have been devoted to assimilation. Now especially that 
the democratic ideal as cherished in America is coming to be 
recognized more and more the world around as the true ideal of 
social life and as we find ourselves face to face with the necessity 
of developing this ideal in thousands of our own people who do not 
fully grasp it, the opportunity of the English teacher looms large 
as never before. He finds himself dealing with precisely those 
embodiments of the American ideal which are its finest and truest 
expression. In his hands, rather than in any others, may be said 
to lie the responsibility for forming the concept of Americanism in 
the youth of our time. 

This suggests a new emphasis in the materials of instruction. 
American authors will be chosen, not merely because they are 
more interesting and perhaps in spite of the fact that in some cases 
they are less effectively written than others, but because they are 
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American. SBelles-lettres, too, will perhaps occupy a relatively 
small place to make way for stirring biography and accounts of 
real achievement. The question, too, of whether a book is new or 
old will seem insignificant as compared to the question, What 
power has it to stimulate the circulation of true ideas ? 

Most pressing is the question of where the trained teacher is to 
come from. The high-school principal and the college department 
head tell us that never before was it so difficult to find the right per- 
son. At the very moment when we should be rapidly developing a 
method truly democratic in its principles, we find ourselves depend- 
ing upon the help of many who are not capable of formulating any 
consistent method at all. Yet we must cling to the hope that 
teaching will more and more become a profession, a career, and 
we must meet the present emergency by developing a more effective 
supervision. If this supervision be animated by that broad- 
minded conception of social relationships which we commonly call 
democracy, if teachers are educated by responsibility, there is 
hope that they too will learn how to train their pupils through 
responsibility. The full, complete, purposeful experience is alone 
the worthy educative agency. Teachers and pupils must par- 
ticipate, they must think out and formulate purposes, lay out 
plans, and judge results, as well as carry on. Nowhere is there a 
greater opportunity than in English teaching to demonstrate that 
the actual experience of the classroom constitutes at once the course 
and the subject. Method, method of teaching and method of 


learning, is the essence of the process. 


A WORKING PROGRAM 


Probably no two members of the Council would formulate our 
working program in the same terms. Permit me, however, to 
close with some suggestions under that head. First, the Council 
should play its part in popular movements for the improvement 
of education. It should interest parents in the betterment of the 
conditions which surround our work. It should urge its members 
to join with the National Education Association and other bodies 
in the movement for better salaries and the dignifying of the 
career of teacher. In the second place, it should continue its 
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work of defining the aims and essentials of English in the different 
stages of the educational scheme. In the junior high school pro- 
vision must be made for individual differences. In the senior 
high school and in the junior college that background of culture 
and competence in the use of the vernacular which has been 
described should be insured. It is especially important that the 
smaller high school, obliged to work with more limited facilities 
and with less supervision. should be particularly borne in mind. 
The Council should, moreover, lend a sympathetic hand to the 
development of the program for the younger children wherever 
this is possible and it should join with the more progressive who 
wish to see a better definition of the types of scholarly investiga- 
tion which are worth while in the field of English study and in the 
field of education. It should itself increasingly engage in such 
investigation, supplanting mere opinion with facts painstakingly 
ascertained. It should aid in establishing a distinction between 
courses that are for the ordinary citizen, for those who are going 
to make teaching a profession, and for those who hope to spend 
their lives in scholarly research. Finally, it should spare no effort 
looking to the improvement of English teaching as a profession 
We are nearing the end of the period in which we must face unusual 
conditions produced by the Great War. Already we hear of unem- 
ployment. We may expect that soon the agencies for the teaching 
of teachers will find their resources taxed. What sort of person 
shall they train? What kind of ability shall be attracted into our 
ranks? ‘The answer to this questidn depends partly upon our 
selves. It is our mission to attract to teaching as a career the 
most promising young men and young women now in our high 
schools and colleges. It is ours, also, to help to guide them in the 
choice of their courses and to idealize their life-work. ‘They must 
come to believe, with Professor Palmer, that teaching is truly a 
profession and not a trade, that it rightly requires a long period 
of rigorous preparation, that ic seeks to maintain high standards, 
and that it is willing to give an unmeasured service. 





































PHRASAL PROSODY 


RUTH MARY WEEKS 
Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri 


It is nearly a decade since the imagists first challenged American 
attention; time has filled our periodicals, even our bookshelves, 
with polyphonic poems of increasing formal perfection and intrinsic 
value; and free verse is an established fact, an enfant terrible, if you 
will, but saying its say and making its mark upon the literary future. 
Is such verse a retrogression or a link in the chain of poetic evolution, 
a real and enriching contribution to that heritage of rhythmic 
technique which has made English, though comparatively harsh 
and inflexible as a spoken tongue, the great poetic language of the 
world ? 

The rhythm of English is made up of four elements: stress, 
time, pause, and pitch. When stress is the basis of the metric 
pattern, we have poetry; when pitch is the pattern basis, we have 
rhythmic prose. ‘Time, while important in English prosody, is so 
subordinate to accent in ordinary pronunciation as to have been 
thus far incapable of exploitation as a rhythmic base. Pause, too, 
has as yet appeared only in conjunction with the other elements, 
though certain less successful writers of free verse lean so heavily 
upon it that pause often seems at first sight to be the basis of any 
pattern to which their poems can lay claim. They fragment the 
idea; instead of setting the thing before us directly and completely, 
they lead us a hare-and-hound chase for it through all the kaleido- 
scopic stages of tardy apprehension; theirs is a process of infinite 
division comparable to the philosophic pluralizings of the pragmatist 
or to the futurist’s break-up of experience into its space and time 
minutiae. That this type of rhythm, philosophy, or art can ever 
become permanent or popular is doubtful, since it precludes the 
simplification by unifying that seems to be a fundamental need of 
the human mind, which looks to art and philosophy, not for a 
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record of life’s chronology, but for an illumination and synthesis 
of its meaning. But such philosophic and artistic methods are in 
greater or less degree characteristic of each reaction against for- 
malism, each of those conscious efforts to see and feel and value 
life afresh which precede the creation of a new art or thought-form 
expressive of the altered ideals of an evolving world. 

All the rhythmic elements are present in poetry, but they appear 
in innumerable permutations and combinations. We have poetry 
dependent almost entirely upon syllabic accent, as: 


Is this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burned the top-less towers of Ilium ? 


The metric beat may be broken by pauses, as in, “‘Bright star 
would I were steadfast as thou art”’; varied by temporal differences 
as in, ‘‘It comes from the west lands, the old brown hills’’; or sup 
plemented by phrasal stress, or emphasis, as in, ‘‘ And the new sun 
rose, bringing the new year.” In the finest poetry—in the later 
work of Shakespeare, for example—the elements of stress, time, 
pause, and pitch are so combined as to contribute toward a general 
verse movement. Simple accent-rhythms are like melodies in 
music, lovely, but not deep. The richest poetic effects are four 
part harmonies; and if rhyme is added to verse, we have a sort of 
accompaniment, a “bell which strikes out clear at the end of every 
line” and tinkles lightly at each alliteration, the sonorous quality 
of the words being comparable to the timbre of the singing voice 
or the tone of the instrument by which the music is rendered. 
Stress, which undoubtedly is and must probably always remain 
the basis of English poetic rhythm, is of two kinds: syllabic and 
phrasal. We have come to think of verse as necessarily patterned 
upon syllabic stress, or accent, yet phrasal stress, or emphasis, can 
also be made the pattern basis of a prosody, perhaps less regular, 
but no less rhythmical than accentual meter. Such poetry, while 
close to the orthodox familiar forms in emotional expressiveness 
and unity, lends itself to the new literary needs by virtue of its 
superior flexibility; and through such poetry the present-day 
author of free verse strives to free his inspiration from the Procrus 
tean bed of classic meters. 
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There is a certain logic in the appearance at this point in history 
of the poetry of phrasal emphasis. The old rhythms are the 
by-products of tribal life, which, through communal labor and 
dancing, fixed those forms upon the expressive language of pre- 
historic man. But men no longer play and dance and work in 
unison in the old tribal fashion, thus associating their deepest 
emotions with the rhythms of the festival or mill or forge. We 
have lost the habit of social experience. And when we do feel and 
think in unison, it is without the stimulus of bodily action and 
upon quite another basis from that which crystallized in the 
trochees, iambs, and dactyls of classic poetry. Is it too fanciful 
to see in emphasis-rhythm the natural formulation of such demo- 
cratic thought? And for a generation which reads more and 
more with the eye rather than the ear, and which is schooled to 
a physical restraint that forbids bodily movement as a vehicle of 
emotional expression, is it hard to understand a loss in power of 
meters which rest at bottom for their emotional meaning upon 
the movements of tribal dance and toil? The remarkable revival 
of interest in poetry and song among the soldiers in the recent war 
springs probably in no small part from their vital contact with 
rhythm through the mass movements of military drill. Metric 
language not only touches the soldier’s eye and ear, but thrills his 
muscular memory with an immediacy unknown to the physically 
isolated, indoor, desk-fettered modern man. 

Putting aside for a moment the consideration of whether 
phrasal stress or syllabic accent offers the broader foundation for 
a poetic superstructure, let us examine the work of some free-verse 
writer to see whether emphasis can after all be made the basis of 
a poetic rhythm worthy of the name. 

It has long been cant in literary criticism to hold up one’s 
hands in bewilderment before the phenomenon of Walt Whitman. 
That Walt Whitman had any music in his soul is denied by the 
superficial; that he had an untrained and bungling yet genuine 
rhythmic sense is granted by the merely tolerant reader; that his 
poetry has a unique and appropriate rhythm is the claim of his 
admirers. Whitman’s sensitiveness to the mere music of verse is 
evidenced by his comments on Burns and Tennyson. His constant 
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emphasis upon the importance of the poet’s mission precludes the 
idea of laxness or indifference in his composition; and examination 
of his manuscripts proves that he wrote carefully, erasing and 
correcting, changing a word, recasting a phrase, apparently at 
long intervals. Whitman’s style must be deliberate, purposeful. 
“How,” he asks, ‘‘is the poet to convince like nature and not like 
books? How is a poem to convince as a sleeping woman con- 
vinces?”’ And in the Preface to Leaves of Grass he writes, 

To speak in literature with the perfect rectitude and insouciance of the 
movements of animals and the inimpeachableness of the sentiments of trees 
in the woods and grass by the roadside, is the flawless triumph of art... . . 
I will not have in my writing any elegance or effect of originality to hang in 
the way between me and the rest like curtains. I will have nothing hang in 
the way, not the richest curtains. 


His art is to be “the free channel of thoughts and things without 
increase or diminution.”’ Strange that this man of mannerisms 
should have striven for a transparent style! Are the mannerisms 
perhaps mere unimportant accidents of his search for a new literary 
form which, like the invisible ether, shall render visible that which 
it enfolds—accidents best ignored if a real understanding of his 
artistic purpose is to be obtained? And does Whitman perhaps 
reject the familiar rhythms of poetry because they are no longer 
transparent for new meanings, but glamorous with the color of old 
meanings, like medieval windows rich with feeling and familiar 
story, that tinge the sunlight of the artist’s thought and super- 
impose upon its clarity a design that falsifies its message ? 

One curious poem, “The Singer in Prison,” shows that Whitman 
uses his novel style intentionally and not through inability to write 
orthodox verse. Here he employs both his own rhythm and ordi- 
nary meter—and uses them for quite different purposes. The 
“Hymn” itself, expressing in condensed, passionate, lyric mood the 
old, old formula of salvation, is in rhymed iambic tetrameter, with 
a rhymed couplet as refrain; the situation, or setting, which gives 
this message from the past its present meaning, is in Whitman’s 
characteristic manner. The new day has new needs; the long 
free stride of democracy cannot accommodate itself to classic 
dancing measures. ‘‘To a new rhythmus”’ must be set the songs 
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he meant to write. And though Whitman was aware that he had 
not perfected this fresh poetic form, he rough-hews for us its basic 
element. His lines rise, break, and slip back; rise, break, and 
slip back—now short and sharp, now long and slow, but ever 
beating, beating, beating, like the moving sea. His rhythmic unit 
is the vocal wave. And for all the verse libre writers who have 
followed him, he has written: 


Murmuring under, pervading all, I bring the rustling sea sound 
That ceaselessly sounds from the two great seas of the world. 


This wave has two forms, one of which includes the other as a 
billow carries ripples on its surface: the stanza and the phrase. The 
whole poem, composed of these shorter units each complete in itself, 
each having a certain rising and falling movement, possesses a large 
oceanic rhythm. The stanzas of ‘The Last Invocation” ebb and 
flow in regular sequence, the pitch of the voice, the emphasis, the 
tone volume mounting up broad level steps from comma to comma, 
till at the end of each stanza, emphasis and tone volume all slip 
quickly downward with the gliding motion of a crested wave that, 
trembling one moment at the full, slides back upon itself and melts 
in the general surface of the sea. Stanza one is a longer, heavier 
wave than two and three, but the similarity in stanza plan, the 
up-movement with the apex toward the end, gives unity to the 
structure of the poem. 

At the last tenderly 

From the walls of the powerful, fortressed house, 

From the clasp of the knitted locks, from the keep of the 
well-closed doors, 

Let me be wafted. 

Let me glide noiselessly forth; 

With the key of softness unlock the locks, with a whisper 

Unlock the doors, O Soul. 

Tenderly, be not impatient. 

Strong is your hold, O mortal flesh! 

Strong is your hold, O love! 


It is plain, however, that these large resemblances do not rep- 
resent complete identity in stanza form. This fragment, indeed, 
shows more regularity than is usual in Whitman’s stanzas. The 
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“Song of Myself,” first published of his longer poems, is so irregular 
that it is doubtful whether Whitman had at this time any idea at 
all of stanza correspondence. Even the separate stanzas can 
claim little compactness of structure, and the rhythmic effect must 
be sought entirely in the lines, whose tedious roll suggests that, 
being at the start undecided as to the basis he would choose for 
his rhythm, he is trying the changes upon prosaic undulations, and 
monotonizing pitch. Ten years later in “President Lincoln’s 
Burial Hymn” we find a great advance in rhythmic power; the 
stanzas are irregular in length, but one feels in each the peculiar 
cumulative rhythm, swelling to an organ-like fulness and then dis- 
solving in that odd drop, so characteristic of Whitman, which gives 
a surprising twist of pathos to his otherwise resonant tone. And 
Eidolons, published in 1867 at the close of Whitman’s career, 
marks the increasing tendency of his later poems toward stanza 
correspondence. 

But stanza effects are not Whitman’s chief contribution to 
prosody; our sense organs have quantitative limits; and it is 
doubtful if any acceptable rhythm could be constructed on so 
large a base. The interesting thing about Whitman’s verse is the 
unit out of which he builds his stanzas. This is neither the unit of 
orthodox poetry nor the unit of prose. The first stanza of “ Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s Burial Hymn”’ is full of music, but it will not scan; 
a very little alteration will turn it into ordinary iambic-anapestic 
verse, but the whole tone of the rhythm is changed by the altera 
tion. Perhaps, however, the lines are rhythmic prose. 


When lilacs last in the dooryard bloomed 
And the great star early dropped in the western sky in the night, 
I mourned, and yet shall mourn with ever-returning spring. 


This is not the sentence order of prose, although the pitch arc of 
the sentence, rising, falling, pausing, and falling again to the tonic 
level, suggests a Pateresque modulation which is one of the common 
bases of English prose rhythm. Because this rhythm occurs in 
Whitman, however, his verse is not necessarily prosaic; poetry 
contains within it the patterns of prose; and this pitch pattern is 
here combined with another rhythmic element, a multiple of the 
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pitch arc to be sure, yet stamping the lines with a distinctively 
poetic pattern. 

What is this smallest and hence basic rhythmic unit in Whit- 
man’s poetry? The lines entitled “Whispers of Heavenly Death” 
reveal this more clearly perhaps at first glance than the “Burial 
Hymn.” 

Whispers of heavenly death // murmured I hear, // 
Liberal gossip of night, // sibilant chorals, // 
Footsteps gently ascending, // mystical breezes wafted soft and low, // 


Ripples of unseen rivers, // tides of a current / flowing, forever flowing, // 
Or is it / the plashing of tears, // the measureless waters // of human tears? // 


I see, / just see skyward // great cloud masses. // 

Mournfully, / slowly they roll, // silently swelling and mixing. // 
With at times/ a half dimmed, / saddened / far off star // 
Appearing and disappearing. // 

Some parturition, rather, // some solemn immortal birth. // 

On the frontiers, // to eyes impenetrable, // 

Some soul // is passing over. // 

Do these lines not fall naturally into a series of phrase beats 
or waves which correspond to each other in both pitch modulation 
(the prose element) and in the location of the stress (the poetic 
element)? Every phrase in stanza one glides from a high to a low 
pitch. In every phrase the emphasis comes toward the beginning. 
Even when Whitman breaks a phrase with a half-rest, he balances 
this little break with another symmetrically placed. This sort of 
phrase might fancifully be called the trochaic emphasis foot—but 
such analogies are dangerous. 

This is not Whitman’s only phrasal foot. “As a Strong 
Bird” has a quite different rhythmic effect traceable to the differ- 
ence in the location of the stress point within the separate phrases. 
The conceits of the poets of other lands // I bring thee not; // 

Not the compliments // that have served their turn // so long; // 


Nor rhyme nor the classics; // nor perfume of foreign court // or indoor 
library. , 

But an odor I’ld bring today // as from forests of pine in the north, // in 
Maine; // or breath of an Illinois prairie, // 


With open airs of Virginia; // or Georgia // or Tennessee; // or Texas 
uplands // or Florida’s glades; // 

With presentiments of Yellowstone’s scenes // or Yosemite; // 

And murmuring under,// pervading all // I’ld bring the rustling sea sound // 

That endlessly sounds // from the two great seas // of the world. // 
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Here pitch and stress rise in general toward the middle of the 
phrases and fall toward the end, giving an undulating, amphi- 
brachic type of phrasal rhythm. Not every phrase conforms abso 
lutely to this pattern, but the irregular units are drawn into the 
general swing, and furnish one of those symmetries within large 
symmetries which give nature much of its most poignant beauty 

-a beauty which so finished an art as the Japanese has known 
how to utilize. 

A natural query is whether an emphasis foot corresponding to 
the iambic rhythm can be found in Whitman, a foot in which 
stress mounts toward the end. The nearest approach to such a 
rhythm occurs in the opening lines of “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,” 
where there is a sort of levelness in the phrasing and in some cases 
even a final heightening of tension. I am not certain, however, 
that the English language lends itself to such a patterning; and 
though undoubtedly many phrases and whole sentences do rise to 
a high, stressed, sustained note at the close, I question whether a 
regular succession of such phrases and sentences would not prove 
wearisome, strained, tense, and un-English. 

Our definition of Whitman’s new rhythmus is now complete; 
he has attempted to use the various types of phrases as other poets 
use arbitrary groups of syllables to produce rhythmic effects. 
Contemporary writers of free verse are tapping the same poetic 
vein, enriching the language by perfecting this new and more 
flexible rhythmic unit. There are the delicate trochees of Amy 
Lowell; the resounding dactyls and amphibrachs of Sandburg; 
the hesitating minor iambs of Edgar Lee Masters; the mixed 
measures of Ezra Pound; a dozen new pipes for Pan fashioned by 
the imagists and free-verse writers of the twentieth century. 

Yet it seems unlikely that phrasal emphasis will supplant 
syllabic accent as the basis for poetry. The accentual fabric of 
‘““The Ancient Mariner” shimmers with the damask patterns of 
phrasal emphasis; but free-verse writers cannot utilize syllabic 
rhythm. Theirs is a poorer mode; even rhyme seems by tacit 
agreement to be denied to them. Moreover, a sentence ripples 
uninterrupted over the pebbly bed of syllabic meters, reflecting 
only more charmingly from a hundred dimpling facets the crystal- 
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line nature of its fluid substance; while featuring the phrase tends 
to impair the integrity and continuity of thought-expression. To 
a use of the phrasal unit, Whitman was led naturally by his interest 
in things themselves rather than in their relations; philosophically 
his mind dwelt on what could be put into a phrase. Present-day 
poets are still engaged in this new visualization of the objects of 
life and experience. But poetry will again “‘see life steadily and 
see it whole.’”’ The golden strand of meter will again bind its 
images into closer unity. And is it not likely that a richer, more 
pulsing measure than we have known, various yet sustained, com- 
bining syllabic and phrasal accent, pitch, time, pause, and rhyme 

all the rhythmic values of spoken English—will be the future 
mode? Yet the free-verse movement, by emphasizing a neglected 
rhythmic possibility, brings a new and beautiful note to the com- 
posite chord of the coming poetic harmony. 

In 1860, Whitman wondered, 


Whether I shall complete what is here started, 
Whether I shall make the Poem of the New World. 


Whitman did not complete, nor have free-verse writers yet com- 
pleted, this task; but he did what was better, he opened the way 
for a new metric development; in that one field at least, he achieved 
the best success—justified his boast, 


After me—vista! 











THE PREVENTION AND CORRECTION OF SPEECH 

DEFECTS 
FREDERICK MARTIN 
Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Education, New York City 
The prevention and correction of speech defects is a topic 
which should be understood by all of us, but which is often mis 
understood by most of us. Ignorance of this subject among those 
who have the care of children is appaling. This is due to the 
paucity of efficient literature. Parents have been compelled to 
depend upon the misleading advice of friends, who would suggest 
innumerable panaceas, the majority of which but serve to aggravate 
the condition. 

The importance of this subject has been brought to the attention 
of the public, during the war, in connection with the training of 
men for the army. It was found necessary to reject almost 10 per 
cent of the candidates for commissions as officers because of poor 
articulation. 

The points which we emphasized at the training camps, I am 
sure will be of interest to you: An officer must possess a forceful 
commanding voice in order to create the proper morale. This 
was brought to my attention at Harvard, in the effect of the voices 
of the various commanders upon their men, and the spirit in which 
they responded to orders when drilling. Strong, rotund, well 
delivered commands produced a fast response, while a poor delivery 
evoked only labored actions. So, with all of us in our daily con- 
course, it will be found that a clear voice, the ability to deliver 
words so that they can be easily understood, will inspire our auditors 
with a better feeling toward us—and a better understanding 
Business men recognize that voice is an economic asset and many 
corporations refuse to employ those suffering from a defect of it 

It is necessary that a soldier have a proper development of the 


vocal cords in order to save his voice when compelled to speak 
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in the roar and din of the battlefield. This is a point upon which 
I have been lecturing to educators and one which you would appre- 
ciate if you were to come to the Board of Education on my office 
days, or to one of our speech clinics, and there see the number of 
teachers and pupils who suffer from aphonia, because they have 
never properly developed their vocal cords. I shall later dwell 
upon this phase of the work. 

The third reason for better speech in the soldier treats the matter 
from a new viewpoint. Men with well-developed speech centers 
are less liable to “shell shock.’’ The conclusion has been reached 
that if we develop these centers in the brain, we will increase the 
power and capacity of the other associated cortical areas. Man is 
differentiated from the lower animals by his ability to speak. 
Speech is the last center developed in the evolution of the brain 
and the first faculty lost when we suffer shock in any form. It acts 
as a keystone to the arch of the brain. This theory was applied 
in our army work, and in the development of the soldier it was 
deemed necessary to strengthen the speech centers in order to 
remove the tendency to neurasthenia. My assistants conducted 
speech clinics at the United States Army Base Hospitals at Cape 
May, New Jersey, and Fox Hills, Staten Island, for the treatment 
of soldiers who had lost their speech through “shell shock” or 
other causes. It was proved, in this rehabilitation work, that 
men with strong voices and well-developed speech centers were 
less liable to the ill effects of “shell shock.’’ ‘This principle of the 
development of the speech center as the keystone or binding link 
of the other areas of the brain also applies to the training of the 
child. If, in youth, we have a good development of this center, 
it will help in the proper training of the other associated brain areas, 
such as hearing, memory, color, and form. 

The note of paramount importance which we are trying to 
impress upon the social mind is that of general speech improvement 
and the prevention of defects. In making a résumé of statistics, 
it has been proved that most defects arise during the school age, 
that is, between the years of five and nine. They occur after the 
child has entered school. There are a great many psychological 


reasons for this. I do not attribute the fault to the teacher but 
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to the curriculum which has neglected to allot sufficient time to 
this most important subject. 

We should develop better voices. You can develop good voice 
production in almost any child unless there is an organic defect 
or some lesion in the brain. The simplest mode to follow is the 
daily practice of vocal gymnastics which will exercise the muscles 
controlling the vocal cords. If these are brought into play con- 
tinually and sufficiently, you will produce the proper voice and a 
speech which can be heard. ‘The exercises are built upon the six 
fundamental sounds: Ax (as in father), a (as in ate), ee (as in feed), 
aw (as in awning), of (as in show), and vo (as in noon). These 
sounds are practiced first singly, then in combination as ah-a, a-ee, 
etc. A manual of exercises built upon these sounds may be obtained 
by application to the Department of Speech Improvement, Board 
of Education, New York City. 

In the production of audible speech, it must be remembered that 
it is necessary to properly deliver the vowels. When we bring 
out the vowels we make the words carry. This is a point I give 
to public speakers and teachers. At the close of the day, when 
the teacher is tired, the tendency is to tighten the muscles of the 
face, to close the teeth, to raise the pitch, and to force out the words. 
At such a time, if one will think of the vowels (opening the mouth 
to let them carry) and lower the pitch, the effect upon the class 
will be noticeable and the expenditure of nerve power be diminished 
one-third. The vowels ov open-mouth sounds are the vehicles of our 
speech. For example, take the word “‘vowel.’”’ If when address- 
ing an assembly I say ‘‘ vow-el,’’ one can distinguish the word at a 
distance. If I mouth the vowels (no matter how great the breath- 
force expended), by the time the word reaches the rear of the audi 
ence, it might be interpreted as “owl,” ‘‘fowl,” or many other 
analogous words. 

Children in the lower grades who are permitted to continue day 
by day the practice of faulty articulation and mumbled speech 
gradually develop defects which manifest themselves in the com 
petition of later grades. ‘To this add the complexities arising from 
speech conflict consequent upon difficult studies and we have our 


major disorders. Correct habits of articulation and enunciation are 
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based upon scientific principles of production. With daily practice 
and application of vocal gymnastics and phonic drills, the teacher 
can soon produce a proper vowel resonance, a clear enunciation, 
and distinct pronunciation. Spoken language is the result of a 
process of imitation. The only way in which the pupil can attain 
a faultless enunciation is for the teacher to constitute herself a 
model from which he must pattern his speech. The proper develop- 
ment of voice—and the speech organs—should precede reading because 
of the mental conflict in the visualization of his thoughts. Stam- 
mering commonly finds its inception, in the schools, in the per- 
nicious practice of forcing children to articulate words difficult 
for them before the areas controlling speech have been properly 
developed. The brain centers for the production of speech very 
often do not keep pace in their development with the centers 
where we form the mental images of words or of written language. 
The result is that the child will think faster than he can speak; 
speech conflict will ensue and stammering be engendered. 

Great progress has been made in solving the functional difficulties 
of the voice. These defects we have divided into five major classi- 
fications—each of which I shall briefly describe. 

Speech defects are classified as follows: (1) stammering and 
stuttering, (2) lisping, (3) lalling and cognate defects, (4) defective 
phonation, and (5) foreign accent. 


STAMMERING AND STUTTERING 


More noticeable in its manifestations than other defects (because 
of its many acute phases) is stammering. Those suffering with 
this defect are probably the most neglected class of afflicted human 
beings in the world, having received until lately but little attention 
from either the pedagogic or the medical profession. 

Stammering, according to its universally accepted meaning 
in English, is a halting, defective utterance. The sufferer has 
difficulty in starting a word or in passing from one letter to another. 
It is a momentary lack of control of the muscles or articulation 
in the effort to speak. Often the stammerer will come to an abso- 
lute halt, being unable to produce voice. The defect is sometimes 
accompanied by irregular spasmodic movements of the organs 
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of the body, often terminating in a partial or serious derangement 
of the articulate speech. One form of stammering is commonly 
known as stuttering. It is the unnecessary repetition of a letter 
or a word before passing to the next, as “‘d-d-dog,”’ or ‘‘they-they- 
they went out.” 

Because of the limited space, I am forced to epitomize my 
remarks upon this type of defect. I would refer those eager for 
an exposition of the subject to my pamphlet published by the 
Department of Health of New York City. 

The cure of stammering is at once complex and delicate. The 
slightest mistake may interfere with an effective treatment. There 
must be developed an equilibrium of emotions, a precision of thought, 
and a new habit of speaking. The instructor must make a psycho- 
logical study of every case—treating each as a personal equation. 
He must induce an attitude of mind on the part of the sufferer 
which will increase determination and confidence. The habit of 
stammering is, in itself, sufficient to derange the nerve mechanism, 
producing a lack of confidence and excessive inhibition. The 
result is timidity and mental retardation. Stammering is abnormal 
and contrary to the proper functioning of the organs of the body, 
often terminating in a partial or serious derangement of the nervous 
system, which can only be corrected by removing the cause 
stammering. 

The stammerer is inharmonious in his being. We must vitalize 
and harmonize his three elements—mind, body, and voice. There 
is an inability to respond to stimuli because of his imperfect 
co-ordination. This sluggishness must be eliminated by quick, 
snappy response in gymnastics, whether mental, physical, or vocal. 
He must acquire control of his speech mechanism. That is the 
physiological cure just as control of his thought mechanism is 
psychological. 

It is not by the laying of a cornerstone that a building is com- 
pleted, but rather by the careful placing of one stone upon another. 
So must constant exercise be given to the stammerer until the 
larynx functions normally and the auditory images become fixed. 
We might summarize such exercises by placing them in six groups: 
(1) the development of a proper production of consonants and a 
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fast, responsive blending of initial consonants with the accompany- 
ing vowels; (2) syllabication; (3) tongue and vocal gymnastics; 
(4) silent reading for the study of production and phraseology; 
(5) reading aloud before mirrors, to experience visualization as 
well as new auditory sensations; (6) conversation while under 
the control of suggestion. 

The fallacy of the following methods must be studiously 
avoided: (1) silence treatments; (2) breath control; (3) unusual 
intonation of voice; (4) use of synonyms for words that are feared; 
(5) rhythmic movements of hands or feet when speaking, and, in 
general, anything unnatural which will but serve to make the 
stammerer feel that he is atypical. 

I would impress upon all that the advice given is generic and 
must be modified to serve the individual. Every case must be 
regarded as a personal problem, for, as brains differ in their 
thoughts, their reasoning power, their association of ideas, so the 
defects of speech arising in these brains manifest different reflexes 
which one must learn to detect per se. Many unnatural mental 
disturbances enter into the personal equation with which we have 
to deal. Therefore, when correcting a case, while we are removing 
the causes mentioned above, such as juxtaposition of the organs, 
over-innervation, rigidity, etc., it is vitally essential that we lead 
the sufferer into new channels of thought, new associations of ideas, 
and a different subconscious control of stimuli. 


LISPING 

Lisping is an imperfect production of sibilant sounds. A com- 
mon form of this defect is the protruding of the tongue (lingual 
protrusion) when giving the s sound, saying “thith” for “this” 
or “thither” for “sister.” This is merely a habit and is corrected 
by rigid supervision on the part of the instructor. The lisper must 
be taught to discipline his unruly tongue. A system of tongue 
gymnastics and a manual of lessons are employed with such cases, 
when referred to our special clinics. 

Most cases of lisping find their inception during the period of 
dentition. This must be corrected when the second teeth come 
in by insisting upon an imitation of correct production, with the 
teacher or parent as a model. 
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LALLING AND COGNATE DEFECTS 

Lalling, as the word implies, signifies an acute sluggishness of 
the lingual muscles when speaking. This defect is rare in the 
high school, but commonly encountered in the elementary grades, 
especially among mentally defective children. Many of the cases 
of lalling are given the misnomer ‘‘tongue-tied.”” However, out 
of an average /undred cases brought to me as “tongue-tied”’ 
I find that but one really is. This defect is caused by a lack of 
co-ordination of the muscles of the tongue and is corrected by 
tongue gymnastics and the development of a faster response to 
stimuli. 

Associated with lalling we find many defects, such as nasality 
and nasal twang. Nasality is the emission of too much sound 
through the nose. You will find, asa rule, that this has been caused 
by hypertrophied tonsils. It may, in exceptional cases, be directly 
due to a paralysis of the palate, but is usually the result of improper 
usage of the palate, which is corrected by stimulation and the 
exercise of raising and lowering the uvula, as employed in the 
tongue gymnastics. Nasal twang is the emission of all the sound 
through the mouth. In order to have perfect speech the funda 
mental sounds should issue from the mouth, but these must be 
reinforced by the resonance of the nasal cavaties. The child with 
adenoid growths, deflected septum, or any interference in the nasal 
passages will not be able to use these different sounding-boards 
and the result is a nasal twang. In such cases he or she should 
be referred directly to a specialist 

DEFECTIVE PHONATION 

Defective phonation is the improper production of sounds due 
to slovenly speech and the lack of sufficient training in the proper 
phonic values. We hear “dat”’ for “that,” “lidle” for “little,” 
“‘couldjer”’ for ‘could you,” and “Witch is Fit Avnoo ?”’ instead 
of ‘‘Which is Fifth Avenue?” There is no organic cause for this. 
It is merely a habit, which may be corrected easily by drawing the 
child’s attention to his imperfect production of these sounds. In 
most cases it is the result of environment. He does not properly 
visualize his words, nor is the auditory sense properly developed. 
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It is analogous with his poor spelling. The production of better 
articulation in speech will develop better spelling. 
FOREIGN ACCENT 

This is the largest class with which we have to deal in the public 
schools of our great city. It is the proper understanding of effec- 
tual methods for the elimination of this form of speech which will 
be a factor in the present national movement for the Americaniza- 
tion of the foreigner. Continued use of the mother-tongue causes 
a foreign articulation of the organs of speech and a different auditory 
conception of the vowel sounds. In developing a better habit 
of speech in these foreigners, we must always bear in mind sound 
production and tone variation. 

From careful study, I have divided foreign accent into three 
classes: (1) the giving of improper or false value to our vowels, 
as for example, ‘‘Harry”’ pronounced as though it were spelled 
“Hairy,” “Morris” as “Mawruss,” “out” as “aout,” “peach” 
as ‘“‘pitch,” “apple” as ‘“‘epple’”’’ and “in” as ‘“‘hin”’; (2) placing 
stress on the wrong syllable, as ‘‘cha-rac’-ter”’ instead of “‘char’- 
ac-ter”’ and “‘or-gan’-i-za-tion”’ for ‘‘or-gan-i-za-’tion’”; (3) the 
rising inflection at the end of sentences. 

These various forms of foreign accent are corrected by develop- 
ing a proper production of the vowel sounds, by a study of the 
phonic elements, and by a rehabilitation of pitch. I have prepared 
a syllabus on the subject which is now used in our public schools 
and may be obtained upon application to the Department of Speech 
Improvement, 157 East 67th Street, New York City. 

The College of the city of New York conducts a summer clinic, 
where those interested (from any part of the country), may receive 
the necessary training to qualify them to become specialists in the 
field of correcting speech defects and general speech improvement. 
The methods taught are those employed in the public schools of 
New York City and adopted by the United States Army in its 
units for speech defects conducted at the base hospitals, where 
soldiers suffering from ‘shell shock” or other injuries were 
rehabilitated. 











PURPOSEFULNESS AND CO-OPERATION 


CHARLES ROBERT GASTON 
Richmond Hill High School, New York City 


As purposefulness is the key word in composition and as 
co-operation is the need of the times, some of the schools are evolving 
graded systems of composition projects or class books. By such 
a system, composition has a definite purpose in every term of 
the course throughout the four years, and by it there is developed 
a remarkable spirit of social co-operation among the pupils of 
every English section. 

1. Purposefulness.—In order that the practice of composition 
may have a definite aim, term by term, a graded series of large 
topics which engage the activities of the pupils has been worked 
out for one of the schools. 

English 1. Environment in the home (largely narrative). 

English 2. Environment in the school (largely descriptive) 

English 3. Environment in the community (largely expository). 

English 4. Vocational (expository and argumentative). 

English 5. Newspapers and magazines. 

English 6. Books. 

English 7. Things of the will (largely argumentative) 

English 8. Things of the spirit. 

This series is of course subject to change, but during the past 
three years has shown itself capable of almost indefinite application. 

For each term there is a specific purpose of doing something 
through the composition besides merely writing for the sake of 
writing. The purpose may be to produce a book that all the class 
members will relish reading. ‘Then these books on their completion 
are placed in the school library. They are eagerly read and soon 
show the signs of use that are a joy to the up-to-date librarian 
It may be that the members of a section aim to produce something 
that their parents and friends will like toread. Ata recent parents’ 
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meeting, the parents interestedly thronged the library looking for 
the projects about which they had heard so much at home. It 
may be that there are changes needed in the equipment, curriculum, 
or personnel of a school; the class book attempts to bring about a 
change in the conditions. For example, a student felt that there 
should be a domestic science course. For his contribution to 
Local Problems and Their Solutions, a seventh-term book, the 
student in question had an interview with the principal and found 
him favorable but unconvinced of immediate need for a domestic 
science course. Then the pupil organized a group of helpers to 
obtain information from every class regarding the number of 
girls who would take a domestic science course if it were established. 
Her tabulation she placed before the principal. This, added to 
his previous inclination, persuaded him at once to ask for the 
establishment of the course with the appointment of a teacher. 
In a book, America and the War, several pupils contributed articles 
of sufficient soundness and convincingness to be of real help in the 
Victory Loan drive. In working up vocational questions, pupils 
stimulate each other to choose a special field for work after the 
completion of high school, or compel their classmates to think 
seriously concerning what they are best fitted to do and how they 
are fitting themselves for this. The newspaper projects are 
purposeful in pushing out the pupils’ mental horizons. In the 
book projects, much valuable and inspirational help has come from 
comments, studies, and reviews of the war literature. Through 
all the projects there runs the desire on the part of the pupils to 
produce something that will be interesting or inspirational or 
instructive to their classmates. Numbers of the pupils go to the 
public libraries for data, and they go with enthusiasm and come 
back aglow to report to their friends regarding the treasures they 
have found. Prefaces of some of the recent composition projects 
will show purposes in the minds of the pupils themselves: 

a) These essays have been written by the sixth-term English class, for the 
purpose of leaving, as a reference for future supplementary reading, a definite 
record of books of the World War. Each student, in writing his essay, had 
this purpose in mind and endeavored to show the general impression of the 
book and its value to the reader. Poetry and prose, fiction and non-fiction 
have been considered. 
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b) The purpose of our book is to suggest or indicate sources of information 
about the Community of Richmond Hill. The material is conveniently 
arranged to give prospective inhabitants of our town an idea of what our 
town as a whole represents. We, of course, wish to impress upon our new 
neighbors the fact that ours is a progressive suburb, although it is not far from 
the hustle and bustle of the heart of New York. We desire that they know 
all about our town, from its very origin, up to the present date. In this little 
book we endeavor to tell as much as is possible concerning our Parks, 
Trees and Birds, War Activities, Civic and Social Organizations, Buildings, 
Schools, Churches, and Homes. 

Some of the books on “ Things of the Spirit,”’ such as The A ppli- 
cation of Art to Our Daily Lives, The Making of a Home, The Call of 
the West, and Where to Live, have aroused the greatest possible 
interest in matters beyond the material facts of everyday life. 
Several of these books are now on exhibition at Teachers College, 
where they may be seen by anyone interested in this method of 
accomplishing purposefulness in composition work in the high 
school. Here is a schedule showing the seventeen successive 
recitation periods devoted to the production of a class book in one 
of the early terms of the experiment: 

1. Decision of groups with regard to phase of subject. 


2. Selection of individual topics. 

3. The gathering of material from personal experience. 

4. The gathering of material by word of mouth. 

5. The gathering of material from newspapers and magazines 
6. The gathering of material from books. 

7. The formulation of a sentence that will cover all you have 


to say on the subject. 
8. The making of the topical outline. 
9. The oral presentation of divisions of the subject 
10. Oral presentation. 
11. Oral presentation. 
12. First written draft. 
13. Social group correction of drafts. 
14. Perfection of final individual manuscripts. (Whether 
typewritten or written by hand.) 
15. Arrangement of order of main divisions. 
16. Preparing the book for publication. 
17. The Great Day. 
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2. Co-operation—-To show how the plan engages the social 
activities of the students in orderly co-operation, three somewhat 
detailed prefaces written by editors of books may be more illumi- 
nating than any amount of comment or explanation by an older 
person. 


A. This book consists of articles each describing a different element of 
“Our Community.” 

The method by which the material for the general design was gathered is 
set forth in the following paragraphs. 

The scholars first became interested in making a study for several weeks 
of the subject “Our Community” in view of later on writing a book that 
might be worthy of publication by the local improvement association. 

After discussions and exchange of letters among the members of the 
various social groups, it was finally decided that each group was to select a 
different subject and each member of the group was to study an individual 
part of the topic assigned to the group. This would be very interesting as no 
two individuals would have the same part, and much more could therefore be 
accomplished in this way. 

When this much had been achieved, letters were again exchanged between 
the group members giving suggestions regarding sources of material to be 
studied. 

Gathering of the substance was then taken up, and facts pertaining thereto 
were transcribed into the notebooks. 

A topic sentence was then composed; the whole matter for each article 
was reduced to one sentence. 

The group members now prepared a topical outline, using about six main 
headings to serve as a guide in the arrangement of what they had to say in 
their part of the book. 

Then, the group members exchanged the topical outlines written by them, 
for the purpose of criticizing the same or of offering suggestions for corrections, 
submitting these suggestions in the form of letters. 

Next, the group members thoroughly familiarized themselves with the 
contents of their own compositions before coming to class and then in class 
talked the compositions with only their outlines in hand. 

After the oral presentation, the first drafts of the chosen subjects were 
written in the pencil notebooks. The same were then transmitted to the group 
members for criticism, which was accomplished by means of an inspection 
letter to the writer. 

The pupils, profiting by the suggestions of their groupmates, revised their 
compositions, and then wrote them in their ink notebooks, care being taken to 
have at least five hundred words in the article. 

These drafts were then written up with the utmost care and upon com- 
pletion, were submitted in book form. 
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The writing of this book has been a pleasant task for the pupils, and the 
object attained is worthy of the effort. It teaches us the conception of proper 
composition. Studies of this nature are of the utmost value in preparing us to 
contend with problems which we may chance to encounter after we have 
completed our school days and have taken up our various walks in life. 

B. This Composition Project of the 8-1 English Class of 1919 deals with a 
Matter of the Spirit. First, an assignment was dictated which was: “Write 
to the instructor a letter, suggesting a topic under Matters of the Spirit, on 
which it would be profitable to have the class work for some weeks with the 
purpose of widening the view of life.’”” Many topics were brought in by 
the pupils. After full discussion, the class chose “‘Model Communities of the 
United States.” Then the Social Groups discussed possibilities, and each 
chose a certain model community for study. Forest Hills, Pullman, Hershey, 
Peterboro, Gary, and Maplewood were those decided upon in the groups, 
each group taking one community. As soon as the topics were well in hand 
members of the groups took particular subdivisions of the group topic. 

Now the embryo book took shape rapidly. The students sent letters to 
their towns, asking questions and requesting information in the form of pam- 
phlets and other literature. A decided effort was made to ask definite questions 
in the letters. Some met with disappointments. One member sent his letter 
to the wrong place. A few letters were never heard from, but excellent results 
were obtained by all the groups. 

The members received many pamphlets, letters, pictures, and other 
sources of valuable information. Miss Moriya, one of the group writing on 
Hershey, was very successful. If the book turns out well, a box of Hershey 
chocolates is promised her by the Principal of one of the Hershey schools. 
Here’s hoping! Other groups, too, met with success. Peterboro, Forest 
Hills, Gary, and Maplewood, have turned out well. Members of the groups 
writing on Forest Hills and Maplewood made visits to their towns and took 
down first hand information and took pictures. Other groups, too, though 
far from their subject city, obtained much useful information by letters and 
interviews. Every single student was busy collecting and arranging all sorts 
of material. 

The whole amount of energy and ingenuity represented in this book is 
very great. People who it was thought had any knowledge to spare on the 
subject were interviewed. The mails were kept busy with correspondence, 
and the students acted like regular newspaper reporters. We obtained results. 

Then followed an assignment for running outline; then an oral presen- 
tation of material; after this came the first draft. Finally the second draft 
came. Next, each essay was proof-read and corrected by a group member. 
Then the group leaders re-proof-read them. One of the girls was business-like 
enough to hire a willing and accurate worker in a typewriting class to type- 
write our book, as some others, less accurate, asked too absurd a price. The 
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cover design was made by the art-editor and the binding and workmanship are 
original with the class, which has bound several class books before. 

This book is the pride of every one in the class, as it is the Class’s last 
work in school. As hard labor deserves merit, the instructor praised the 
spirit and the “‘go-get-’em” attitude to push through the work, which charac- 
terizes the class of June 1919. With painstaking care, the work gradually 
formed from bits of information to definite and full outlines, to essays, and to 
finished book. Throughout the book an effective plan to connect essays and 
chapters into a unit has been successfully followed out. The class hopes that 
the finished volume will be appreciated as a literary monument to recall the 
class of June 1919, and that it will serve as a useful aid to future Seniors in 
widening their views of life. 

C. Several weeks ago, the instructor dictated a very interesting advanced 
assignment to our English Class, the Seven-Six Class. The title of this lesson 
was “The Class Book.” Just what was the Class Book? We were soon 
informed on this point by our instructor. This lesson was the preliminary 
lesson. 

On our return to class, the following day, we were all set, for deciding what 
kind of book we should publish. There were many, many titles suggested by 
enthusiastic members of our division. Finally, the topic, “Colleges for Us,” 
was decided upon, as the name for the Class Book. There was a definite end 
in view, when our class decided upon such a title. Many pupils come to high 
school, and find themselves in the senior grades, ignorant of the requirements 
for the various colleges of America. Thus, these unfortunate students are 
often compelled to spend a year or more, wastefully, in taking a post-graduate 
course in some subject which they need for college entrance, but which they 
neglected to study, as they were unfamiliar with their college’s requirements. 
The Seven-Six Class will help to do away with all this. Our project inciden- 
tally covers the entrance requirements of the important American insti- 
tutions of learning and shows the relative merits of the different curricula, 
surroundings, and social benefits. 

After deciding upon a title for our book, we had to decide upon how the 
work should be divided. Thus, the social groups were assigned a main sub- 
topic, each. All the members of the respective social groups got together, and 
brought in all the information and interesting facts that they were able to 
gather, with relation to the topic of their group. This proved to be an inter- 
esting lesson for all of us. After each group had been definitely assigned its 
topics, it necessarily followed that the individual members of the social groups 
should be assigned their subjects. All the members of the groups came together 
in class, and at a given signal by our teacher, we conferred with our co-members 
on the subjects we were to write on. There were many opportunities given 
for such conferences by our leader, which helped to make our work more 
interesting and more successful, because of such co-operation. 
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After the individual scholar had been assigned his part, toward the Class 
Book, the teacher allowed us several days in which to gather our material. 
There were several pleasant days in class spent on the discussion of “material. ’’ 
Much of our material was gathered from practical experiences. That is, the 
students interviewed friends of theirs, who had attended colleges. Material 
was also gained thru the kindness of our own school’s faculty; Mr. Landers, 
Mr. Stilson, and Dr. Gaston, were especially helpful in giving students infor- 
mation for “‘Colleges for Us.”” More material was gathered from the use of 
catalogues. Many members sent for catalogues from various colleges, while 
some were given great assistance thru the kindness of Mr. Dann. Still others 
wrote to friends attending colleges and received valuable information, and 
pretty, amusing, and interesting photographs, snapshots, and pictures, which 
all help to make “Colleges for Us” a finished volume. 

After these discussions, on “‘Gathering of Material,” came the oral pres- 
entation. This proved to be the most amusing and novel of all our meetings. 
I refer, in particular, to our “Living Book,” composed of the entire mem- 
bership of the class, perhaps the only “Living Book” ever published, who can 
tell? The first drafts soon followed the oral presentation of the brief. These 
were given to the group leaders for proof reading. Then they were returned, 
corrected, to the proper owners. The final drafts were soon forthcoming. 
Then several important matters were settled. An Editor-in-Chief and several 
assistants were selected. Then a Typewriting Committee was selected. 
Those who could have the projects done themselves, were permitted to do so. 
The rest of the work was done by the Typewriting Committee. The book 
has been bound (we think, handsomely) in order to perserve it more effectively. 

The book, ‘Colleges for Us,” will always stand as a book “Rendering 
loyal service ever” to the future Richmond Hill High School Students, and 
as a lasting tribute to the Seven-Six English Class. 


If, then, the composition projects which the boys and girls 
enter upon with zest and enthusiasm, as indicated by their prefaces 
are successful in arousing a distinct purpose of accomplishing 
something and if they always arouse a hearty spirit of co-operation, 
they may be considered as a worthy experiment. In fact, these 
composition projects or class books have passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage and established themselves on firm ground through 
their purposefulness and their co-operation. 
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A NEGLECTED FORM OF ARGUMENT 


R. P. SIBLEY 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


The cessation, on one question after another, of serious controversy, is 
one of the necessary incidents of the consolidation of opinion. . . . . The loss 
of so important an aid to the intelligent and living apprehension of a truth as 
is afforded by the necessity of explaining it to, or defending it against, oppo- 
nents, though not sufficient to outweigh, is no trifling drawback from, the benefit 
of its universal recognition. Where this advantage can no longer be had, I 
confess I should like to see the teachers of mankind endeavoring to provide a 
substitute for it; some contrivance for making the difficulties of the question 
as present to the learner’s consciousness as if they were pressed upon him by a 
dissentient champion, eager for his conversion. 

But instead of seeking contrivances for this purpose, they have lost those 
they formerly had.* 


It will hardly be contended, I suppose, that in the sixty years 
since Mill wrote the fault he found has been remedied. At least 
so far as formal education below the graduate school is concerned, 
no method has been formulated, no contrivance invented, “for 
making the difficulties of the question as present to the learner’s 
consciousness, as if they were pressed upon him by a dissentient 
champion, eager for his conversion,” “Difficulties of the ques- 
tion?’’ Bless you, in the world outside the schoolroom there is 
a large party of sunny optimists who deny that there is any question; 
another larger party of the orthodox who, admitting that there 
are questions, deny that there are difficulties in them for respectable, 
sensible people; and another still larger party of self-denominated 
practical folks who agree that there are questions and difficulties 
theoretically, but who are sure you ought not to unsettle society 
and destroy the morale of your citizenry by saying anything out 
loud about them. Naturally these three parties are well repre- 
sented in the schoolroom, too; to lift an expression from a recent 
review in the Nation, they go to make up the body of “those 

tJ. S. Mill, On Liberty, chap. ii. 
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instructors who put at the head of their lists of pedagogical values 
a clear exposition aimed to remove all doubts.”’ To remove all 
doubts is precisely what they conceive to be the teacher’s highest 
success with a pupil’s mind. They put a premium on conformity. 
Their best students are the docile ones who know that teacher 
knows. ‘Themselves not feeling this lack in education of which 
Mill complained, they cannot be expected to help much in filling it. 

The contrivances of which Mill spoke as lost to his genera- 
tion—“‘and the present modes of education contain nothing which in 
the smallest degree supplies the place either of the one or of the 
other ’’—were the Socratic dialectics and the scholastic disputations 
of the Middle Ages. Wherever the teacher is something of a Soc- 
rates, there will be something of a Socratic method; but of generally 
applicable devices for conducting argument only two are ordinarily 
used in our schools—debate and the more informal discussion. The 
genuine usefulness of neither is disparaged when attention is called 
to some of the defects of both. 

In the case of both debate and discussion, since both are 
understood to be oral, only those youngsters will participate volun- 
tarily who have an aptitude for speaking and no distaste to showing 
it off. The bashful, the slow-witted, the tongue-tied may be com- 
pelled to go through the motions, but preoccupied with their own 
discomfort they are little likely to apprehend the “difficulties of 
the question” for themselves or to play successfully the part of 
*“‘dissentient champion, eager for his conversion,” against an oppo- 
nent. On the other hand, the ready speakers are commonly more 
interested in making a good impression on their audience and win- 
ning a decision from the judges—both laudable interests in their 
place—than in exploring the inwardness of their question. Very 
much has been said about adapting one’s self and one’s speech to 
one’s audience; it is not less needful to point out that, when the 
essential purpose of a discussion is to find out the truth, one ought 
to ignore an audience as entirely irrelevant to the business in hand. 
The usual audience comes to be entertained and encourages clever 
cajolery, likes its cases “‘conclusively proved,” and tempts to mere 
ad captandum arguments. The sermon, the lecture, the story, 
all presuppose an audience, but when our business is to try to dis- 
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cover the truth, why a gallery? Certainly until heckling has been 
made popular in this country the usual audience plays too poorly 
the réle of opponent or dissentient champion. 

Furthermore the ordinary school and college debates do not seem 
to cultivate in the debaters any adequate sense of the necessity 
of studying both sides of the question. Indeed the two sides 
appear to them to be two separate concerns. How often young 
men come to complain “I couldn’t find anything on my side in the 
library; there’s lots of good material on the other side, but nothing 
at all on mine.”” The idea does not occur to them that one side 
is implicit in the other, that a skilful reasoner can construct his 
own argument—I do not, of course, mean assemble his evidence 
from a thorough study of his opponent’s case. 

These seem to be the more serious defects of school debates 
and discussions, serious enough to make us wish with Mill for some 
supplementary contrivance for training in argumentation. Now 
everyone who stops to take account knows that there is such a 
contrivance ready to hand. Why is the dialogue—the written 
argumentative dialogue—so strangely neglected in the textbooks 
and classrooms of today? If literary pedigree must be considered, 
the dialogue is as ancient and respectable as Plato. Its utility 
not only as a medium for expressing but as a means for developing 
an argument was proved in classical philosophy; its adaptability 
to modern conditions comes out triumphantly in such admirable 
modern experiments with the form as Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s 
Justice and Liberty, A Modern Symposium, and The Meaning of 
Good. 

In examples like Mr. Dickinson’s upon ambitious themes, and 
in student efforts of a simple and unpretentious kind, the virtues of 
the dialogue seem to be as native to the form as the defects of 
both debate and discussion seem to be inherent in them. There is 
no immediate audience to be impressed by the author’s cocksure- 
ness; on the contrary, dogmatism will produce a monologue, and 
even youthful writers who have a particle of the dramatic instinct 
comprehend at once that, in order to keep the game going and 
interest up, the points must be fairly divided, and the plausible argu- 
ments can’t all be put in the mouth of one speaker. It is amazing 
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to see how youths who could never be brought to admit the 
possibility of another side in debate, will suddenly develop much 
ingenuity in discovering new and different points of view for their 
own mouthpieces in a dialogue. 

Therein, no doubt, lies the special advantage of dialogue over 
other forms for argumentation—in the fact that it dramatizes the 
argument, personifies the various points of view. It is hard to 
detect inconsistencies in abstract argument; it is much easier to 
realize inconsistencies in character. To build an argumentative 
dialogue in which each of the speakers talks in character is to 
project a cross-examination of one’s self, but it is more than that; 
it is to criticize and value views dispassionately, and it is to learn 
a lesson in the psychology of beliefs far more thorough than can 
be got from guessing at what is going on behind the faces of an 
unfamiliar audience. 

Add to these advantages the greater encouragement of fairness, 
the growth of intellectual sympathy when the author identifies 
himself with each of the speakers in his dialogue; consider the 
liberating effect of freedom from a distracting audience, and 
the opportunity afforded for continual revision; consider, too, the 
incidental profit in having the fairly standard and not too difficult 
style of conversation to model after. It is a formidable case for 
written dialogue as a corrective and supplement to oral debate 
and discussion. 

Are there no disadvantages ? To be sure! The very opportunity 
for digression and tentative feeling’ out of half-formed opinions, 
which constitutes one of the advantages of dialogue, is itself an 
occasion for losing the main thread of the reasoning. But this 
danger is common to informal oral discussion also, and in the written 
work the instructor may always bring the pupil-author back to 
his main line, and insist that he shall proceed to a definite conclusion. 
If that definite conclusion should sometimes prove to be that the 
pupil-author cannot find a positive answer to his questions—why, 
sometimes so much the better! 














NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 25-27, 1920 

The National Council held its tenth annual meeting in the city of 
its birth—Chicago. The gathering was successful, as usual. Although, 
because of inadequate advertising, the attendance of local people was 
smaller than in recent years, the leaders from over the country were 
present in goodly numbers—more than could have been expected in 
view of the present cost of travel. The program, too, gave general 
satisfaction. The quality of the papers was high and the reduction 
of the number of sections to two gave the members a better chance to 
hear everything in which they were interested. Enthusiasm was quiet 
but evident, especially at the close of the general session Friday 
morning and at the dinner that evening. 

Never before have members so generally shown interest in the 
business affairs of the Council. Both the annual business meeting 
and the second meeting of the Board of Directors were more representa- 
tive than ever before. This may have been due to the passing of 
control of the government of the Council almost entirely into the hands 
of the directors elected by affiliated local associations. Members every- 
where should read with especial care the report of the business below. 
A simple but sweeping program is outlined for next year. The 
number of committees is reduced as far as practicable. The first effort 
is to be one of propaganda—increasing the circle of influence of the 
Council. The second is to be the collection of the best experience 
and the stimulation of investigation for our own further enlightenment. 
These plans are so extensive as to tax the treasury of the Council, 
even with the raised annual membership dues (see “ Business’’), unless 
the number of members is also considerably increased. 

BUSINESS 

The Board of Directors met in the south parlor of the Auditorium 
Hotel at 3 o’clock Thanksgiving afternoon. There were present as 
directors at large: E. M. Hopkins, R. W. Brown, W. W. Hatfield, 
C. H. Ward, and J. F. Hosic; as directors from affiliated associations 
(collective members): C. S. Thomas, New England Association; Allan 
Abbott, New York State Association; Mary Percival, New York City 
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Association; E. L. Miller, Claudia Crumpton, and Alice Marsh, Detroit 
English Club; A. H. Krug, Maryland Council; Sarah Muir, Nebraska 
For the first time the majority of the directors present 


Council. 
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represented local associations. 


The minutes of the business transacted at the last annual meeting 
were read by the Secretary from the English Journal of January, 1920, 


and approved by the Boa 
the following financial stat 


rd. The Secretary-Treasurer then 


ement, which also was approved: 


RECEIPTS 
Balance December 1, 1919 $ 483.73 
Individual Memberships 2,208 .go 
Collective Memberships 117.50 
Home-Reading Lists 331.52 
Play Lists ... 48.95 
Guide....... ; 560.590 
Economy Reports. 9.91 
Miscellaneous Reports 20 
Brief Summary. I.15 
Speech Playlet—‘‘The Conspiracy”. 16.49 
Interest on Liberty Bond 4.25 
Total. . 
EXPENDITURES 

Subscriptions . $1,609 . 50 
Stenography .. 697.50 
Home-Reading List (mailing) 14.59 
Play List (mailing) 2.28 
Guide (mailing)...... 16.7 
Economy Reports (mailing) I.12 
Postage ... 153.9 
Printing 504.9 
Supplies 34.9 
Committee Expenses 88.11 
Brief Summary (mailing) 14 
Conspiracy (mailing) 64 
Binding 1919 volume English Journal. . . 2 
Expenses in connection with annual meeting 10.78 
Exchange... 1.61 
Stamps received and paid out 148.0 
Miscellaneous Expenses. ).59 


Balance November 24, 1 


E. L. Miller moved tha 
for the payment of dues 
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t collective 


-that is, that 





members be given a year of grace 


their representatives shall 


presented 


$3,421 .O1 
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not be dropped from the Board for twelve months after their membership 
fees become due. During the discussion the list of associations which 
have at any time been collective members was read. It appeared that 
several associations that had showed clearly their intention of main- 
taining their memberships were actually in arrears. The motion finally 
prevailed unanimously. Under this revised ruling fifteen local organiza- 
tions proved to be in good standing. At least one other sent 
representatives to the Board, unaware that its dues were unpaid. 

The reports of committees were then called for. 

N. W. Barnes, of the University of Chicago, reporting for the Com- 
mittee on Vocational English, briefly reviewed the committee’s history 
and made some suggestions for future work. Throughout his presenta- 
tion Professor Barnes spoke of himself as the temporary chairman of 
the committee. His outline appears below. He also presented for the 
subcommittee on journalism a set of resolutions dealing with such work 
in the high school, and asked the Board to recommend them to the 
annual business meeting for adoption. This, after a spirited discussion, 
wasdone. (The resolutions appear in the report of the business meeting.) 

Report of the Committee on Vocational English 


I. Looking backward 
Original action raised a committee on business English. 
Later action approved a committee on vocational English. 
Plan of organization: a general committee chairman and some members 
chosen to represent administrative and general vocational points of view; 
additional members with specialized interests organized under sub- 
committee chairmen to cover journalistic, commercial, and technical 
phases of English teaching. 
Subcommittee on journalistic writing: Professor Bleyer’s paper at Council 
meeting, February, 1919; Professor Bleyer’s article in English Journal; 
resolutions to be offered at 1920 meeting of Council growing out of com- 
mittee work and discussions in the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism. 
Subcommitiee on business communication: Professor Lyon on program of 
Council meeting, February, 1919; Professor Lyon’s survey of conditions 
prevailing in the teaching of business English, printed in English Journal; 
collection of printed courses of study; organization and supervision of 
work in business English, business correspondence, and advertising among 
the men of the A.E.F. by the chairman of this subcommittee. 
Subcommittee on technical English: Article by Professor Clark ready for 
publication in the English Journal; preliminary investigation of current 
activities looking toward a complete survey. 
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II. Looking forward 


Reorganization of committee: One committee or three? Is “‘ Vocational 
English” a satisfactory name for a general committee? Are additional 
subcommittees needed? Who shall be named as general chairman? 
Proposed work of subcommittee on journalistic writing: 

1. A survey similar to Professor Lyon’s. 

2. Outlining courses of study covering one year and four years of 
high-school work. 

3. Study of school papers with printed bulletin on problems of 
publication. 

4. Exhibit of journalistic writing for display at Council meeting or 
publication in journal. 

Proposed work of subcommittee on business communication: 

1. Systematic efforts to correct abuses in the teaching of advertising, 
in co-operation with the American Association of Teachers of 
Advertising. 

2. Outlining courses of study for four years of high-school work, 
fourth-year high-school work and second-year high-school work, 
including statement of aims, content, methods, and assignments 
for practice-work. 

3. Definition of standards of minimum expression ability on the 
part of those training for business. 

4. Reading lists on special subjects—such as business correspondence, 
advertising, salesmanship, business journalism, methods of 
teaching business English, general reading, etc. 

5. Exhibit of business writing for display at next Council meeting 
or for publication in English Journal. 

Proposed work of subcommittee on technical English: 

1. A survey similar to Professor Lyon’s. 

2. Outlining courses of study. 

3. Exhibit of technical writing by high-school students. 

Proposed work of general committee: 

1. Investigation of work along similar lines by other organizations 
in order to secure maximum co-operation and minimize waste 
effort. 

2. Study of general problems involving the relation of English to 
training for trades and vocations. 

3. Preparation of comprehensive report on 
general way modeled after the well-known report already in 
print on the course of study in English and supplementing the 
treatment given there to the more “practical” phases of English 
instruction. 


. 


‘applied English,” in a 


NATHANIEL W. BARNES, Temporary Chairman 
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The report of the committee as presented was approved, and 
the details of organization referred to the Executive Committee for 
action. 

J. F. Hosic reported that the Project Committee had been originally 
organized as a “back fire” at a time when there was danger that the 
movement, in the English field at least, might become a fad through the 
unwise emphasis of certain aspects of the principle and through short- 
sighted insistence upon physical products as necessary results of all 
projects. This danger having greatly diminished, he asked that the 
committee be discharged. Upon the motion of E. L. Miller, seconded by 
C. H. Ward, it was so ordered. 

When the report of the Committee on College English was called for, 
the chairman of the Board recounted its brief history. Shortly after 
it was organized, its chairman, Edwin Greenlaw, of the University of 
North Carolina, became dean of his institution and was compelled to give 
up this work for which he had been so enthusiastic. A small but strong 
committee remains—not active, because without a chairman. It was 
ordered that the committee be continued and the Executive Committee 
requested to find it a new chairman. 

Allan Abbott, of Teachers College, asked for the discharge of his 
Committee on Scientific Investigation. This was refused by the Board 
on the ground that an annual summary of the results of scientific investi- 
gation in the English field would be very valuable to the Council. The 
committee was tacitly requested to furnish such a report. 

The Committee on Preparation of College Teachers of English was 
declared by its chairman to have made a report several years ago and to 
have done nothing since. He thought it might be discharged. Mr. 
Ward moved that the committee be discharged. Miss Crumpton 
seconded, and the Board passed the motion. 

Since Joseph M. Thomas, of the University of Minnesota, chairman 
of the Committee on Professional Requirements of High-School Teachers, 
was absent because of sickness, nothing could be learned of the work 
done by that group. The matter was referred to the Executive 
Committee for action. 

F. H. Bair, formerly of the University of Wisconsin, had been com- 
pelled by his election as superintendent of schools of Colorado Springs 
to resign the chairmanship of the Committee on Supervision. After a 
brief discussion in which the need of supervision was emphasized, the 
matter was referred to the Executive Committee with the expectation 
that the committee will be rehabilitated. 
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C. C. Certain, of Northwestern High School, Detroit, being unable 
to attend this Council meeting, sent a written report for the Committee 
on Examinations as follows: 

Presented herewith are several procedures for giving tests in English. 
These procedures I have developed during the last three years as chairman of 
the Committee on Examinations. The procedures have been tried by a score 
of teachers and, from time to time, have been modified to meet criticisms from 
the standpoint of their practicability. 

These procedures will be available for the use of the Committee on Exami- 
nations during next year. Of course, further work will be required upon them 
to put them into shape for actual use. Supplementary schedules would have 
to be formulated, too. 

Although we have not presented any reports since 1919, when brief pre- 
liminary reports were made by some of the subcommittees, I feel that great 
progress has been made in our work upon the problem of examinations. In 
addition to the procedures which I have worked out as chairman of the com- 
mittee, I have also in this capacity collected a great deal of data on diagnostic 
tests of various kinds which are useful to teachers of English. Then, too, 
I have collected considerable material consisting of sets of examinations 
prepared by the College Entrance Examination Board and sets of examinations 
prepared by various school authorities. You know, of course, of the questions 
which were published in the English Journal under the title of ‘The Examiner’s 
Catechism.” 





C. C. CertTAIn, Chairman 


The Committee on Examinations was ordered continued. 

When the Committee on American Speech was reached, Dr. Gosling, 
of the Wisconsin State Department of Education, who has been chairman 
of the Committee but a few months, asked that Miss Crumpton, of 
Detroit, who has been secretary since the committee’s organization, be 
allowed to make the report. The main points in her statement were 
as follows: 

It is rather difficult to report what the committee has accomplished because 
so many agencies have been working in the movement. A nation-wide 
celebration of Speech Week was carried on again this year, though in many 
places this has been unnecessary because last year’s celebration was made the 
beginning of a speech year. The interests at present uppermost are (1) 
instruction for teachers and pupils, especially the latter, (2) interest in training 
the speaking voice, (3) elimination of foreign accent, and (4) training audiences 
in courtesy and appreciation. 

The Committee has sought the indorsement of intellectual leaders, of 
prominent lecturers, of magazine editors. The editorial departments of the 
Literary Digest and of the Atlantic Monthly have been especially kind in their 
promises of support. A second endeavor has been to broaden the aims of 
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those participating in the movement—e.g., in Detroit this year they have 
been working up to a city-wide discussion contest instead of merely agitating 
for elimination of errors in grammar and pronunciation, as last year. In 
addition the Committee has helped to care for the means of instructing pupils. 
To this end it has passed along in the news letter published in the English 
Journal some of the best ideas reported by other workers and it has organized 
a subcommittee to investigate the whole problem of phonograph records for 
use ‘n speech work. 

There are four pressing problems in the future. (1) How can practicable 
standards be erected? (2) How can an adequate supply of properly trained 
teachers be secured? How can English teachers now in service be equipped 
to do successful speech work? (3) How should speech be treated in the 
courses of study? (4) Can the movement be kept open and elastic so that it 
will be truly a movement for the people? 

The work of the Speech Committee was enthusiastically approved. 
In the discussion which followed the report, a tacit agreement was 
reached that the Council shall promote an observance of Speech Week 
in 1921. This was the sentiment of the Board in spite of warnings that 
this course will be attended with considerable expense. Very likely a 
full-time office assistant will have to be added during the months 
immediately preceding the drive. 

The Committee on the Labor and Cost of English Teaching was the 
last to report. Edwin M. Hopkins, of the University of Kansas, who 
was already in the midst of this monumental task when the National 
Council was first organized, was able to tell us that the whole will 
probably be completed during this school year. Originally begun in the 
high-school field, it was first extended to compare the labor and cost of 
English with other subjects, and later to include a thorough examination 
of conditions of English instruction in the elementary school. When 
completed the report is, by arrangement, to be sent to the United 
States Commissioner of Education for publication by his bureau. 
E. L. Miller moved a vote of thanks to Professor Hopkins for his patient 
and important work. This was unanimously carried. 

Since J. W. Searson, of the State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas, was unexpectedly detained and had sent no report, his com- 
mittee was referred to the Executive Committee for dismissal or 
continuance as seems best after a consideration of the report. 

The chairman then raised the question of procedure in nominating 
new directors and officers. A motion for the appointment of a nom- 
inating committee as in previous years prevailing, the chairman named 
Allan Abbott, of New York; E. L. Miller, of Detroit; and C. S. Thomas, 
of Boston. 
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It was then ordered that a committee be appointed to prepare a 
new home-reading list, including recent literature and books suitable 
to the junior high school—the latter possibly under a second cover. 
The old list, compiled under the leadership of Herbert Bates, has been 
very widely used, and except for the additions now needed is still quite 
satisfactory. 

The Board then adjourned until after the annual dinner on Friday 


evening, November 206. 


The Annual Business Meeting at four o’clock Friday afternoon was 
better attended than ever before in the history of the Council. : 

On recommendation of the Board of Directors the following resolu- 
tions, originally presented by Willard G. Bleyer for the journalism 
subcommittee of the Committee on Vocational English, were unanimously 
adopted: 

WHEREAS, Classes in journalistic writing have been organized in many 
secondary schools as a part of the instruction in English composition, and 

WHEREAS, Some of these classes are being called courses in “ journalism”’ 
and are being classified as “‘ vocational,’”’ and 

WHEREAS, Journalism is now generally recognized as a profession, prepa 
ration for which should consist of specialized college education comparable 
to that required for the professions of law, medicine, and engineering, and 

WHEREAS, Most state universities and a number of endowed institutions 
now have well-organized schools and departments of journalism prepared to 
give this specialized professional instruction, and 

WHEREAS, The value of the press in shaping public opinion by means of 
news and editorial comment depends in a large degree on education, judgment 
and character of newspaper reporters and editors; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the National Council of Teachers of English, while 
recognizing the value of the use of journalistic types of writing in secondary 
schools, deprecates the designation of secondary-school classes as “ journalism,” 
or their classification as “‘ vocational”; and further be it 

RESOLVED, That in the opinion of this Council high-school graduates, on 
the completion of such courses in journalistic writing or on the basis of work 
on school papers, should not be encouraged to take up newspaper work before 
having the liberal education and special professional training afforded by a 
college course. 

The proposed amendment to the constitution raising the annual 
membership dues from $2 to $3 was recommended by the Board of 
Directors for adoption. The amendment was adopted without opposi- 
tion, everyone seeing the practical necessity of the step. It was 
explained that, whereas the present net income of the Council after 
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paying for the members’ English Journals is but 52 cents per member, 
hereafter it will be $1 per member. The Council decided by vote that 
those whose Journal subscriptions expire with the December number 
may renew their memberships at the old rate of $2 if they do it before 
January 1. Mr. Hosic, as proprietor of the English Journal, announced 
that an identical policy will be followed with regard to regular subscribers 
and also with regard to the club subscribers in various local associations. 

Allan Abbott then presented the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee: James Fleming Hosic, Chicago; Thomas Warrington Gosling, 
Madison, Wisconsin; and W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago, to be directors 
for three years; and Fred Newton Scott, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Harry 
G. Paul, Urbana, Illinois, to be directors for one year. 

Upon request of Mr. Abbott, the president expounded the matter 
of collective memberships, bringing out that those local associations 
which are collective members of the Council are entitled to from one 
to three members of the Board of Directors, the real governing body 
of the Council. Nine members of the Board, three each year, are named 
by the Council in the Annual Business Meetings. The officers are all 
chosen from the Board so that failure of local associations to notify the 
secretary of the Council of the names of the directors they have chosen 
greatly embarrasses the nominating committee and may easily prevent 
desirable recognition of their leaders. 

C. S. Thomas, a New England director of the Council, spoke of the 
New England plan of “sublocal” organizations, small subdivisions of 
state or interstate associations. The purpose is to bring within the 
reach of all English teachers a chance for the exchange of opinions and 
experiences and to affiliate them so far as possible with the larger units. 

There being no further business, the business meeting adjourned. 


The directors met again at 9: 30 Friday evening, with the president of 
the Council, J. F. Hosic, presiding. There were present Messrs. F.N. Scott, 
T. W. Gosling, J. W. Searson, C. H. Ward, S. A. Leonard, E. M. Hopkins, 
V. P. Squires, A. H. Krug, C. S. Thomas, Allan Abbott, W. W. Hatfield, 
and Misses Claudia Crumpton, Alice Louise Marsh, Sarah T. Muir, 
Mary Percival, Essie Chamberlain, and Helen O. Lemert. 

The Nominating Committee made the following recommendations: 
for president, Harry G. Paul, University of Illinois; for first vice- 
president, Thomas W. Gosling, Wisconsin State Department of Educa- 
tion; for second vice-president, Mary Percival, Hunter College High 
School, New York City; for secretary-treasurer, W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
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Chicago Normal College; for auditor, Samuel Thurber, Newton 
Technical High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts; for member of the 
executive committee to succeed E. L. Miller, James F. Hosic, Chicago 
Normal College. 

The candidates proposed by the Nominating Committee were 
unanimously elected. The Board then decided that there should be 
a program in connection with the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Atlantic City and one in connection with the meeting 
in Des Moines this summer. 

Edwin M. Hopkins, of Kansas, then insisted that the Board should, 
before breaking up, formulate a policy for the coming year. A long 
general discussion followed, out of which the following policy emerged. 
The first purpose will be propaganda—disseminating as widely as 
possible what we already know of the best methods of teaching English 
and bringing to the attention of administrators the needs of the English 
work. The second phase of the policy will be the improvement of our 
knowledge, by gathering all the facts that are available. This will take 
the form of collecting teachers’ experiences as definitely stated as 
possible and of encouraging investigation. The special items of the 
program as read by the Secretary at the close of the discussion and 
approved by the Board are: 

1. The encouragement of the New England plan of sublocal associa- 
tions, that is, of groups within the state or interstate organization. 

2. Exchange of leaflets or other publications of the local associations 
so far as this can be arranged by the national office. 

3. The collection of the best experience of teachers and the 
encouragement of investigation. 

4. The securing of lists of teachers from state universities and state 
departments. 

In connection with the last point a motion was passed requesting the 
local associations to supply the secretary of the Council with state lists 
of English teachers procured from the sources mentioned. This is in 
order that a campaign for enlargement of the membership of the 
Council and the circulation of the English Journal may be carried on. 
Again and again it was insisted that only through the columns of the 
Journal can the people in the smaller communities be brought into touch 
with the progressive movements for which the Council stands. 

It was moved by C. S. Thomas, upon the suggestion of J. W. Searson, 
that the Executive Committee be authorized to spend not more than 
one hundred dollars in preparing and publishing an annotated list of 
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the Council membership list. This motion was interpreted to mean that 
the Executive Committee is to start to collect the data, and then if 
these are sufficiently complete to warrant publication, to proceed with 
that. So interpreted, the motion was carried. The Board then 
adjourned. 

WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 

In accordance with the custom of previous years, on Thanksgiving 
evening there was held a Workers’ Conference, attended only by a small 
number of those most interested in the problems of Engliish teaching. 
There has been, and is, no disposition to limit attendance at this meeting 
but only the zealots are willing to appear on Thanksgiving evening. 
This year the topic was “ Urgently Needed Reforms.”’ 

Mr. C. H. Ward, of the Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut, 
urged that the teachers of English should cultivate a love for fact. As 
a means of jarring us out of our passive acceptance of hearsay and opinion 
and mere supposition, he asked us four questions: (1) Is the power of 
thought in inverse proportion to mechanics? He quoted some Detroit 
reports which seemed to take this ground and then read from page 80 
of Professor Brown’s ‘‘ How the French Boy Learns to Write,” evidence 
in the negative. (2) Is theme-grading by scales a possibility ? Accord- 
ing to the speaker, to work by the method of minimum essentials, which 
is now so very common, is to select a small number of taboos and then 
to see that these are observed by the pupils. If the work of the class 
has been conducted in this fashion, is it possible, then, to test the 
work by the scales which are constructed upon the basis of general 
impression? (3) Do we really learn to write by learning to read? 
(4) Are we doing what we think we are doing in the teaching of 
literature? In one article a writer enumerated ideals which he thought 
would be set up by the teaching of literature in such number as to 
fill forty-four inches of type. Furthermore, the report of the investiga- 
tion of the voluntary reading of pupils in the Decatur schools showed 
that we are not inculcating the love of literature which we have sometimes 
supposed. In view of our disagreement on all these questions, isn’t it 
time for us to give up mere opinion and to seek for facts as the basis 
of our procedure ? 

In the discussion which followed, Allan Abbott, of Teachers College, 
answering Mr. Ward’s second question, declared that scales are, of 
course, useless as means of grading the daily work of pupils. This 
may very properly take into account the things which are at that time 
being emphasized in the work of the class, but the scales are a means of 
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measuring at the end of the semester our results by the standards of 
the world. 

R. W. Brown, of Carleton College, taking up question four, wondered 
whether teachers of English would fare any better than the pupils of 
Decatur if they were quizzed concerning their reading. Then Messrs. 
Abbott, Lyman, Leonard, and Hosic all spoke up, saying that pupils 
do read voluntarily many good books. Miss Chamberlain, of Oak 
Park, Illinois, and Miss Muir, of Lincoln, Nebraska, both reported 
that in investigations in their schools similar to the one in Decatur 
Dickens had led all the rest. O. J. Stevenson, of the Agricultural 
College at Guelph, Ontario, bespoke a place for “literary ragtime.’’ 
The classics we need and like, but the great classics are too strong for 
daily diet for the ordinary person. Miss Marsh, of Detroit, asked what 
to do when pupils insist that books of the Tarzan type are the best. 
Advised by Miss Perkins, of Toledo, Ohio, that the Jungle Books 
would displace Tarzan in the affections of the youth, she replied that 
she had tried it and that while they admitted the quality of the Jungle 
Books, they held Tarzan still higher. R. L. Lyman insisted that this 
dime-novel craze is merely a stage in the development of boys and that 
it passes like the chicken-pox and measles. 

R. L. Lyman was then called upon as the second formal speaker of 
the evening. In spite of the multitudinous branches of English as at 
present administered, there are two more aspects of the subject that 
should receive emphasis. We should have a definite program for the 
teaching of silent, or assimilative, reading. This has to do mainly with 
what might be called “study reading,” or that of informational material 
rather than that of imaginative literature. The speaker has presented 
such a program in the October issue of the School Review. We ought 
also to have a definite program for inculcating the elementary principles 
of drawing inferences and reaching conclusions. At present one of the 
dangers to our country is the ease with which we accept incorrect reports 
and with which we permit ourselves to be led to incorrect conclusions 
upon the basis of the evidence present. For instance, we generalize 
upon a single instance. All this may be corrected by definite criticism 
of reasoning upon the part of the young people, and by considerable 
increase in the practice of brief-drawing and making of simple expositions 
and arguments. Emphasis upon the conscious improvement of silent 
reading or study may very properly belong to the junior high school, 
and this work for the improvement in weighing evidence and drawing 
inferences to the senior high school. 
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In the discussion of Mr. Lyman’s paper, C. R. Rounds urged that 
we shall not neglect oral reading in our recent enthusiasm for silent 
reading. It has a real function which is in danger of being overlooked. 
Mr. Lyman, in answer to a question, said that this technique which he 
was recommending is not that of reading literature. Questioned again 
as to how to make children get just what an author has said while we 
are emphasizing their own contribution in reading, the speaker said that 
the receptive side should be emphasized first and contribution insisted 
upon only after the other had been somewhat habituated. S. A. 
Leonard suggested that teaching of the sort recommended by Mr. 
Lyman would go on more by interpretative questions than by technical 
drills. J. F. Hosic added that this was teaching children to use their 
minds while reading. T. W. Gosling, of Madison, questioned the 
power of English alone to teach our children to think straight. W. N. 
Otto, of Indianapolis, asked whether the argumentation recommended 
should be that of formal debate or that of discussion. He drew the 
answer he wished—discussion. 

S. A. Leonard was then called upon as the third formal speaker of 
the evening. He advocated individualizing instruction so that each 
pupil may work as fast as he can upon the things that he needs. He 
described a sort of class procedure in which during a great part of the time 
pupils were working at their individual tasks. Some typical pieces of 
literature were studied together in order to get the method, and at 
times parts of the class met as groups for collaboration upon certain 
problems. 

Asked whether in this work the formal recitation was not almost 
abolished, the speaker said no, that for oral reports and reports on long 
themes, and the study of pieces which were to serve as types of literature, 
the class came together either as a whole or almost so. Miss Muir, 
of Lincoln, testified that they do something of a very similar sort. 

The question was then raised as to how many members in the class. 
“Thirty-one and fifteen,’ Mr. Leonard said. He insisted that the 
smaller class was economy because the work was more effective, more than 
twice as much being accomplished. He admitted, when questioned, 
that pupils in the larger class did sometimes waste time because they 
could not get help as fast as the need arose. This raised the question 
of how to make administrators see the economy of the smaller classes. 
Mr. Leonard himself suggested that, if necessary, we decrease the number 
of recitations, for we probably have more than we need at present. 
R. W. Brown insisted that all that is necessary is to tell the administrators 
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often and definitely what we need and why we neediff" e had found 
this effective in his own college. 

The question of the length of the periods was then raised by Mr. 
Gosling. Fifty-five minutes was the answer. But_this would be too 
much if the ordinary type of recitation were to be ‘€arried on. For 
this individual work, in which each student was @arsuing his own 
interest, fifty-five minutes entailed no strain. J. F. Hosic suggested 
that the administrative rule allowing not more than orfe teacher to each 
thirty pupils and the supposed necessity for small classes in certain 
other subjects account for the large memberships in our English classes. 
C. S. Pendleton doubted whether we really need small memberships 
in English classes. Reverting to another phase of the evening’s dis- 
cussion, he insisted that we ought to put our children through the 
classics, compelling them to get the essential ideas even though with 
their immaturity and slight background real appreciation is impossible. 
The appreciation will come later. 

The discussion closed with the remarks of C. S. Thomas, who saw 
in our disagreement only differences of emphasis. We should think 
more of the individual interests of children and neglect the types of 
discourse. Reading of literature is more than just thought-perception; 
it is coincident feeling with the author. Interpretation is getting the 
feeling, including the sensation as well as the thought. We should 
make use of the paraphrase and abstract, and question the sensory 
imagery of our children. We must co-operate with other departments, 
for Mr. Lyman’s talk applies as definitely to the work of the teacher of 
mathematics or science as to that of the English classes. 

GENERAL SESSION 

At the general session, held in Fullerton Hall of the Art Institute 
on Friday morning, the papers presented a variety of excellence—a 
variety not of degree but of kind. 

First came the President’s address, by James Fleming Hosic, of the 
Chicago Normal College, who recounted the past history of the Council, 
known to him as perhaps to no other person, viewed the present situation, 
and suggested some items of future policy. This address will be found 
as the leading article of the present issue of the English Jourral. 

The second paper of the morning was read by Rollo Walter Brown, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. An abstract appears below: 


EDUCATIONAL UNLEVELING 


The professed high aim of American undergraduate colleges is to 
fit men and women for leadership; yet in the average American 
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college the loafer, the flunker, and the incorrigible student receive 
so large a part of the faculty’s attention that the able student, the 
student best endowed to become a leader, does not receive his fair share 
of guidance. The laggard should not be neglected, but there ought to be 
at least a few colleges where the able student would receive the highest 
attention, even if, in those institutions, the poor student was disregarded. 

Any institution that would make an effort to develop leaders in this 
way would find it necessary (1) to abandon current methods of advertis- 
ing for students, inasmuch as those least fitted to lead are attracted 
by the popular, incidental inducements now used in keeping colleges 
before the public eye; (2) it would have to abandon the quantitative 
standards by which most colleges measure mental ability; (3) it would 
have to war against the pseudo-democracy which prevails in student 
life—the kind of “democracy” which is intolerant of anything different 
or unusual; and (4) it would have to lift itself above the atmosphere 
of provinciality that surrounds too many college communities and 
makes them uninviting to the great teacher—the kind of teacher 
required by prospective leaders. 

A college that would give special attention to the able student would 
create a higher respect for learning, send a new strain of blood out into 
secondary education, and, by quickening at least a few men and women 
to their fullest intellectual and spiritual life, help in some degree to keep 
the nation from perishing because of incompetent and shortsighted 
leaders. 


’ 








The final address of the morning was a report of the Anglo-American 
Conference of Professors of English at the University of London, given 
by Fred N. Scott, of the University of Michigan. The English government 
seized upon this occasion to strengthen the bond between England and 
America by lavish entertainment of these influential representative 
Americans. So elaborate was the entertainment that it completely 
overshadowed the actual conference on strictly educational matters. 
Professor Scott deliberately devoted himself to reproducing for us some 
of the customs and the social contacts which this visit had presented. 
Those who heard his description of the Lord Mayor’s retinue will never 
forget it. Equally vivid were his pictures of personalities, for instance 
of H. G. Wells and Gilbert Parker, who happened to be seated on either 
side of him at one of the dinners. On the educational side it was reported 
that the English are greatly surprised at what we hope to accomplish 
through the teaching of literature and of composition, and that they 
are now keen to attempt the teaching of journalism, without knowing 
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very clearly what they are attempting to do. One apparently hard- 
headed Englishman even asked Mr. Scott how the American college 
teacher prepares the embryo journalist to write in the style of the Hearst 
papers. The conferences are to continue under the direction of a com- 
mittee of ten, of which Sir Sydney Lee is the secretary. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
COLLEGE SECTION 


The college section met in the south parlor of the Auditorium Hotel 
under the chairmanship of Allan Abbott, of Teachers College, New 
York City. Lincoln R. Gibbs, of the University of Pittsburgh, pre- 
sented the first paper, “Reading for Pleasure, or the Discipline of 
Ideas.”” He advocated the teaching of literature for its ideas, not 
any mere aestheticism. He also touched upon the training necessary 
for such teaching, the securing of a background which would make 
possible the understanding of the literature. 

Vernon P. Squires, of the University of North Dakota, took for his 
topic “The Doctor’s Thesis in English.” In general his point of view 
is that many of the doctors’ theses are simply foolish because of the 
mistaken emphasis upon adding to the sum of human knowledge. 
Certain knowledge is not worth adding. Would it not be better to 
modernize this work for the doctory so as to make it a real preparation 
for the work of teaching English? As one possibility he suggested the 
interpretation and evaluation of the work of contemporary writers. 
Both of these papers will appear in the English Journal. 

The discussion turned largely on the matter of the preparation of 
teachers of English? Finally, the section resolved that a committee 
should be appointed to make a report upon the doctor’s thesis. Fol- 
lowing this, Hardin Craig, of Iowa State College, was chosen as the 
chairman for next year. 

The second meeting of the college section, held Saturday morning, 
was crowded to the doors. The general topic was “Teaching the 
Appreciation of Literature.” 

Allan Abbott, chairman of the section, opened the discussion by 
presenting his scale for the measurement of appreciation of poetry, 
with some tentative conclusions drawn from his experiences in making 
it and from some applications of it. The test consists of a number of 
poems ranging in quality from Mother Goose to Bridges or Masefield, 
‘spoiled” by alterations, some 
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each accompanied by three versions 
grossly and some delicately. Each reader is asked to name one of the 
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four versions as best and one as worst. The percentage of right choices— 
i.e., of choices of the original poem as the best—for the several grades 
or classes of readers was presented in a distribution curve. The curves 
for Masefield’s “Sea Fever” and Aldrich’s “ Memory,” presented as 
typical of all, are almost identical. It was considered that by the law 
of chance 25 per cent of the choices would be correct. Pupils from 
grades five and six just attained this score; those from seventh to 
ninth grades fell below this; those from the tenth to the twelfth grades 
improved until 25 per cent was again reached; through college the 
readers improved slowly in discrimination, but graduate students scored 
70 per cent. One hundred and seventy-three high-school teachers of 
experience were tested. For twenty-six selections the median score was 
I5 per cent, and only one-fourth of the teachers made a higher score 
than the average for twelfth-year high-school students, whereas one- 
fourth of those same pupils did better than the average among the 
teachers. ‘“‘Demolition of teacher supremacy” in matters of taste was 
thus found to be one of the outcomes of the test. 

S. H. Clark, of the University of Chicago, in opening the discussion, 
insisted upon two tests of appreciation: (1) Does he wish to read the 
poem again? (2) How much is he willing to sacrifice in order to obtain 
the book or the poem? These are measures of the Jove of literature, 
rather than of discrimination. Beauty of picture, of metaphor, of 
sense appeal (especially of sound), of story, of rhythm, should be felt 
by the reader. Literature must be enjoyed, not studied. 

A lively general discussion followed. The sudden jump in the score 
on the test when the graduate school was reached may be due to greater 
familiarity with literature which enables such students to recognize the 
originals as such. There is a possibility—Professor Abbott says very 
slight probability—that some of the alterations are improvements. 
The reason for the sinking of the score in the junior high school years 
is yet uncertain. Because people differ in their sense of rhythm, there 
may be legitimate differences in the estimation of individual poems or 
versions. It was suggested that while this is interesting and valuable 
its wide application should be deferred until parallel experiments are 


carried out. 
HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION 


The high-school section was called to order at 2:00 o’clock Friday 
afternoon by its chairman, Margaret M. Sleezer, of Senn High School, 
Chicago. She introduced Essie Chamberlain, of Oak Park (Illinois) 
High School, who has for two years been chairman of the Committee 
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on Curriculum Reconstruction appointed by the Illinois Association of 
Teachers of English and who had the week before been elected president 
of that association. Miss Chamberlain’s paper upon “ Possibilities of 
Classroom Experiments’ recounted some of the work done in Illinois 
and suggested some other problems which ordinary teachers with a little 
graduate training might safely undertake. Her paper will appear later 
in the Journal. 

Miss Sleezer then called Clarence Stratton of St. Louis and announced 
as his topic “Definite Improvement in Oral Composition.”’ Mr. 
Stratton, as was appropriate to his subject, spoke in unusually good 
voice and enunciation and used no notes. Brushing aside the technique 
of the voice, he devoted himself almost wholly to the selection and 
management of subject-matter, which is really the most important 
element in speech or writing. The speaker, he said, must make the 
subject-matter his own, if he is to be effective; better yet, if he can use 
first-hand material. “Look into thy heart, and write.”’ 

The third and last speaker was Katherine Jewell Everts, of New 
Haven, Connecticut, a noted teacher of voice and oral expression. She 
dwelt at length upon the emotional element in literature, and its realiza- 
tion by our children. Too frequently they are either afraid of their 
own emotions and smother them, or yield to them ignorantly and 
unwisely in a sort of emotional debauch. They should become 
acquainted with their emotional natures, for which we should provide 
sane exercise by our reading and by their reading of literature. Toward 
the end of her address she illustrated both good and bad ways of 
managing body and voice in delivery. She showed how one may let 
himself go and let the tone flow so as to be graceful, forceful, appreciative 
of what he is reading or saying. 

Because the business meeting was scheduled for 4:00 o’clock in 
the same room, this meeting had to adjourn without discussion of the 
excellent papers. 

The high-school section met again Saturday morning to consider 
the general topic, ‘“‘What Is Americanism?”’ The first speaker, Anna 
M. Locke, of Emmerich Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, 
made a spirited presentation of “The Anglo-Saxon Tradition” and the 
importance of steeping our youth in it. An abstract of her talk follows: 


Though we are young as a nation, we have the traditions of the Anglo- 
Saxon family of nations. We should see to it that our children, and the alien’s 
children in our public schools, absorb this. In the lower grades patriotic 
poems and songs during opening-exercise periods and tales of American heroes 
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occasionally during story hours will suffice. In the middle grades, as children 
begin to read independently, they should have some well-done biographies 
of our great men, with shorter hero tales of other Americans. The grammar- 
grade history should be taught simply, so that the great leaders stand out. 
Through the oral-composition work of the high school and as a background in 
the literature class, the pupils should follow the story of the development of 
Anglo-Saxon democracy from the Saxon invasion of England to the Argonne 
Forest. The unification of our people which might be achieved is suggested 
by the Jew, who has kept his race pure by remembering his past, its glories as 
well as its trials. Before we can thus Americanize the foreigner, we must 
thoroughly impregnate the native stock with our form of this ancient tradition. 

The “American Tradition” was set forth in a paper by Alma S. 
Allison, of the State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The 
value of teaching American literature is to be determined not by a 
comparison of the excellence of our literature with that of others, but 
by the fact that it is the expression of our national life. To compare 
Emerson and Browning is as useless as to ask whether Washington or 
Lincoln was the greater man. We may most profitably approach the 
material through a consideration of (1) the history and local color of 
each section of the country and (2) the ideals of each section. The 
former will give interest and the latter understanding. The speaker’s 
review of the literature, section by section—East, South, Middle Border, 
Far West—reimpressed her hearers with the great charm of the literary 
pictures in our national gallery. 

An address by James F. Hosic, of the Chicago Normal] College, on 
“Nationalism and Internationalism’’ completed the program of the 
morning. The fact that Dr. Hosic had just returned from an extensive 
tour of Western Europe lent authority to his remarks. In outline he 
spoke as follows: 

At the close of the war the Junior Red Cross had 12,000,000 members in 
83,000 chapters. These included 8,000 high schools. It had forty stations 
in Europe and thirteen divisional headquarters in America. This was too 
big a machine to scrap. A peace-time program was accordingly decided upon 
and Mr. James N. Rule, principal of the Schenly High School at Pittsburgh, 
was employed as director of it. 

The chief aim of this program is civic training through service. Children 
and young people, as junior members of the Red Cross, are to be helped in 
every way possible to become effective as members of the American community. 

One way which suggested itself was interschool correspondence. Exchange 
of letters between children in Europe and children in America had begun 
spontaneously through the desire of those who had received aid to acknowledge 
it. This exchange needed direction and had great possibilities. 
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A definite plan of class rather than individual correspondence was worked 
out. This provides that the pupils shall write their own language, asking the 
Junior Red Cross, where it is necessary, to make translations. A handbook 
was prepared, and as associate national director and educational adviser, I 
was sent to Europe to assist in the set-up of the European office at Paris and 
to gain the approval and support of the ministries of several countries for the 
scheme. This approval was readily given in each of the six countries visited, 
namely, France, England, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece 

In stimulating school correspondence the Junior Red Cross seeks only to 
aid the schools in their work. The letters to be written provide real situations 
and the occasion for adequate preparation and performance. They make the 
pupils aware of their Americanism and train them in the interpretation of it. 
They also tend to dispel prejudice, bring sound information, and establish a 
world-perspective. In doing so they foster a true nationalism, since he only 
is a friend of America who seeks to ameliorate race antagonisms and prevent, 
if possible, conflict. ‘That is no true patriot who loves America less because he 
has learned to appreciate other countries more. True nationalism implies so 
much of internationalism as may come from acquaintance, accurate knowledge 
and intelligent sympathy. 

Any teacher of English who is interested in school correspondence is 
invited to apply to his divisional headquarters for information as to the steps 
necessary to take in beginning. If he does not know where his division director 
is located, he may write to the Bureau of School Correspondence and Educa 
tional Service, Junior Red Cross, Washington, D.C. This bureau will under 
take not only to assist him to exchange letters from his pupils but also to 
provide him with information as to where material for the study of modern 
nations may be obtained and as to what educational workers elsewhere would 
most helpfully throw light upon his own work, 


ANNUAL DINNER 


At six o’clock Friday evening nearly one hundred members of the 
Council sat down to the annual dinner. At the conclusion of the meal 
President Hosic, after a few remarks upon the pleasure which the occasion 
gave him, presented Fred N. Scott, of the University of Michigan, as 
toastmaster. With his usual grace and wit the toastmaster called in 
succession upon ten charter members of the Council to speak in this 
celebration of the tenth anniversary of the Council’s birth. As was 
anticipated, the speeches were partly reminiscent in tribute to the joy 
and help which the Council meeting and the Council work has given 
and partly devoted to a view of the present situation and suggestions 
for the future. The speakers were as follows: Edwin M. Hopkins, 
University of Kansas; Vernon P. Squires, University of North Dakota; 
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S. A. Lynch, State Normal School, Cedar Falls, lowa; Mary Newell 
Eaton, Central High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania; Elvira 
D. Cabell, Chicago Normal College; W. W. Livengood, formerly of 
the Shortridge High School, Indianapolis; C. S. Thomas, Harvard 
University; Regina Collier, High School, Racine, Wisconsin; and W. 
Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal College. 

The toastmaster then remarked that he had in his possession a 
package marked “‘For the man whom the Council delights to honor.” 
Opening it, he disclosed a beautiful loving cup which he presented in 
the name of the Council to James F. Hosic, now president, but until 
this year secretary, of the Council. In these presentation remarks he 
recalled the devotion and efficiency with which Mr. Hosic had done so 
much of the burdensome and delicate work of the Council. In reply 
Mr. Hosic gave Mrs. Hosic a considerable share of the credit for any 
service he had been able to render and assured his friends that he would 
always prize this symbol of their regard. 


CONFERENCE ON TEACHER-TRAINING 


The customary conference on teacher-training, held Saturday after- 
noon at 2:00 o’clock, was devoted to a consideration of ‘The Equipment 
of the Composition Teacher.” 

Thomas W. Gosling, inspector of high schools for the state of Wis- 
consin, read a paper on “Problems in the Teaching of Oral Expression”’ 
which, as he pointed out in asides, showed clearly the thorough 
scholarship and the technical information necessary for one who would 
teach pupils to talk effectively. Mr. Gosling’s paper will appear in the 
English Journal. Lucian G. Hickman, of the University of Indiana, 
pointed out the ‘‘Grammatical Equipment” necessary for the teacher 
who is (1) to develop in her pupils a sense of form and organization, 
(2) to stimulate graphic phrasing, and (3) to criticize constructively. 
Our notions of grammar and grammar teaching are in an unsettled state 
because a forward step in this field is going on. Functional grammar is 
not yet thoroughly worked out, and we have abandoned the old anatomical 
variety. Charles Swain Thomas, of the College of Education, Harvard 
University, had been assigned the rhetorical phase of the composition 
teacher’s equipment. We should, he said, take a cordial attitude 
toward all technique, at the same time keeping it subordinate, using 
it as means to a greater end. Grammar thus may be used to secure 
good rhetorical sentence structure. Pupils should have an object to 
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work for and by which to criticize—i.e., that is a real purpose to 
accomplish by the writing or talking. In this connection a school 
paper is invaluable. The composition teacher’s imagination should be ‘ 
fertile in the production of ingenious devices for stirring ideas latent in 
the minds of the pupils. Memory of one’s own processes of learning are 
helpful here. Finally, the successful teacher of composition must know 
literature and know how to introduce it to develop expression. It may 
be used both as a stimulator of ideas and as an embodiment of the 
principles of effectiveness. Finally, the teacher should find pleasure in 
the work or leave it. 

George Starr Lasher, of the University of Michigan, reported that 
when they gave the Freshmen a grammar test this fall the results were 
ridiculous. Yet there will be no more grammar study for many of these 
who will later become teachers. 

O. J. Stevenson, Agricultural College, Guelph, Canada, urged that 
teachers be made to realize the importance of the few really vital things, 
and that pupils be inspired to self-criticism. Helen O. Lemert, of 
Columbus (Ohio) High School, suggested the use of groups writing at 
the board as an effective device. S. A. Lynch, State Normal School, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, declared that preparation for teaching should include 
practice in some of the things teachers must do—in criticizing themes, 
for example. C.S. Pendleton drew hearty approval when he insisted 
that we must make composition fit for pupils and teachers to live with, 
by developing a new technique of handling it. He would, for example, 
introduce indeterminate assignments, laboratory or workshop conditions 
in the classroom, and permit the use of pencil on many occasions where 
it is now forbidden. 

President Hosic then summed up the discussion under three heads: 
(1) Our composition teachers should receive thorough academic training 
by correct methods, lest they imitate the bad ones they have experi- 
enced. (2) They should be professionally well informed, knowing what 
is to be done and how others do it most successfully. (3) They should 
see the work of the classroom from the point of view of parent or editor, 
in order to broaden and humanize their conceptions. He then declared 
the tenth annual meeting adjourned. 








